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Outstanding New Books 


THE COCKATOOS 
by Brent of Bin Bin. This is the author’s fourth 
novel, and another story of early Australian country 


MARY ANNE 

by Daphne du Maurier. The famous author’s 
latest novel tells the life story of her audacious, 
romantic, great-great-grandmother—from pre- 
cocious child, to rejected mistress. ‘This is a 
scandalous story of behind-the-scenes society and 
politics in the early 19th century; the inside story 
of a national scandal, including private matters 
relating to the then Royal Family, with the habits 
and tastes of the leading characters set out in 
titilating detail’ (Daily Telegraph). (post 7d.). 


ALICIA DEANE 
by E. V. Timms. This exciting historical novel 
of 17th century England was last published in 1936. 


One of the most colourful and dramatic of the, 


many E. V. Timms novels, it tells the story of one 
of the followers of the ill-fated Duke of Monmouth, 
of trials under the notorious Judge Jeffries, high- 
lighted with vivid pictures of English life and people 
of the day. 16/- (post 7d.). 


WHITE TOPEE 

by Eve Langley. This, her latest novel, has the 
same brilliance and originality as The Pea Pickers, 
which won her wide acclaim, Primarily it is the 
story of wanderings around the Gippsland lakes 
and plantations, where Australians and Italians are 
working side by side, Once again the girl Steve is 
the central figure—loving wildly, revelling in music 
and hard work. 16/- (post 7d.). 


ROAMING ROUND EUROPE 

by Frank Clune. Armchair travellers have 
already travelled thousands of enjoyable miles with 
Frank Clune. Where to now? Off on a light and 
bright trip to Europe, to Iceland and Ireland and 
Belgium and Switzerland, to Paris and Vienna. 
Off to see new places and new faces and hear many 
a lighthearted aside. 18/9 (post 9d.). 


life. We meet the station families who first 
appeared in Up the Country and Ten Creeks Run, 
but primarily it is the story of gifted young Ignez 
Milford, and of her struggle for a musical career 
against hopelessly adverse circumstances. 16/- 
(post 7d.). 


‘THE PARISH OF ST. MEL’S 


by John O’Brien. Another collection of memor- 
able verses by the famous author of Around the 
Boree Log. Like his popular earlier collection, their 
appeal is direct to the heart. Here he warmly 
blends the old themes of The Road to Danahey’s 
with the new of My Curate’s Motor-Bike with deft 
skill and fine human sympathy. Line drawings 
by Dunlop. 12/6 (post 5d.). 


ROMANCE OF THE BARRIER REEF 

by Frank Reid, The Great Barrier Reef which 
has enthralled thousands with its wondrous beauty 
and fascinating marine life, contains a wealth of 
untold stories . . . exciting, tragic and strange. 
Here, Frank Reid has gathered together a harvest 
of tales of wrecks and massacres, buried treasure, 
desperate voyages and miraculous escapades, which 
—though they seem incredible—are all founded on 
fact. Illustrated. 25/- (post 1/1). 


AIR WAR AGAINST GERMANY (1939-43) 
by John Herington. The seventh published 
volume of the official history Australia in the War 
of 1939-45. It is a frank and authoritative exposi- 
tion of the part played by Australians in the first 
four years of the air war in Europe and the Middle 
East, highlighted with accounts of the experiences 
of individual Australian crews. 25/- (post 1/1). 
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University Training for Librarianship‘ 


By Tue Hon. Sir JOHN Morris, K.C.M.G., M.A., LL.B., Q.C. 


Chancellor of the University of Tasmania and 
President of the Library Association of Australia 


I did not appreciate with what rashness I 
acted in choosing as my title, “University 
Training for Librarianship” until I began to 
prepare this address. Then it came to me, as 
it should have done at once, that I would be 
turning over ideas which must be very 
familiar to you and that I was presuming to 
talk to you about your own calling which you 
would necessarily know considerably more 
about than I. 


In speaking to you I pretend to no intimate 
acquaintance with the various studies which 
go to make up that branch of knowledge 
which we call library science. I speak only 
with that little beyond the layman’s know- 
ledge that one may obtain by being Chairman 
of a State Library Board and by visiting 
libraries in various places locking and asking 
questions. But I speak with a conviction that 
this country ought to set about training for 
librarianship at University level. That by no 
means involves any criticism of the present 
methods of training in the various library 
schools. It does not belittle the work that 
has been done in establishing librarianship 
upon its present footing. I pay proper tribute 
to those who have brought us along the road 
so far, but I suggest that the time has come 
to take the next step. 


Many people are, perhaps, becoming a little 
weary of being reminded—in awesome 
phrases very often—of the present state of 
our civilisation and the outlook for the 
future, and some think it a reasonable enough 
attitude on the part of libraries to say, “Our 
task is to handle the world’s books, periodicals, 
pamphlets and other bibliographical material 
so as to make it available to those who want 
it. We consider ourselves an organ existing 
to answer needs which society may manifest. 
We do not consider we have any obligation 
to take a share in fashioning that society or 


* An address to the Victorian Branch, immedi- 
ately following the Annual General Meeting of the 
Association in Melbourne, June 10, 1954. 


in prompting its needs or in opening out to it 
things that it hasn’t asked for.”’ 


If that is to be the accepted role of the 
library, then one can see the future of the 
profession of librarianship with reasonable 
clarity. A librarian is then a technician who 
has mastered a certain technique of dealing 
with books and documents and can apply this 
technique to any collection, no matter with 
what subject it deals. Substantially, his 
approach to a library is that of a production 
manager. It is his job to provide the instru- 
ments for the efficient exploitation of what 
happens to be in the library. There are 
librarians in charge of prominent libraries in 
the United States who frankly take that 
position. They say, ‘I am not a scholar— 
I am not even an academic man. I am a 
business man. The task of this institution is, 
with the maximum of efficiency, to place in 
the hands of enquirers the contents of these 
books and other bibliographical material.’’ 


But as one looks about one asks whether 
this is a sufficient aim for the libraries. 
There are too many organs of this society 
declining to take any directive part in shaping 
the future; too many are claiming to serve 
the needs of society without accepting any 
responsibility beyond that. At the risk of 
wearying you, let us look for a moment at 
the state of our society. We have a society 
in which new ideas are tumbling over each 
other at a tremendous rate. Technology and 
science have made the most astonishing 
progress in the last fifty.years. They are 
enthroned. They affect us at every turn and 
have provided weapons of tremendous 
destructive power. Infectious disease is 
almost mastered. The expectation of life 
has been greatly increased and population 
and food problems loom up ahead. Great 
ideological contests are already in progress. 
Wars are forecast in which the new weapons 
may be used. There is tremendous specialisa* 
tion in branches of knowledge and the 
specialists tend to know their own specialties 
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and not much more. They are engrossed on 
their specialties without a thought for the 
larger canvas. The new knowledge, much of 
whose significance we can’t as yet guess at, 
increases at a phenomenal rate. One feels 
that the time will come when the world will 
be sunk beneath the weight of the books and 
documents which will contain it. ,One 
certainly wonders what is going to be the 
character of this world in 50 years’ time, or 
even 25. It may be, of course, that we are 
bent upon blowing it to pieces and that 
nothing will save us from our own folly. 
It may be that it will so fall out that we will 
adjust very satisfactorily to a satisfactorily 
altered world. But surely it seems rather a 
pity that everyone should be prepared to 
stand by and leave it to chance whether we 
approach this cataclysm or whether we do 
sort out and adjust to a new world. It 
doesn’t seem to be altogether satisfactory to 
say, ‘We will serve the needs of this society 
as they are made manifest to us.” 


Let us look at a small side of it—just one 
of many. Look at the tremendous political 
changes that have taken place in this country 
in the last 50 years or so. ‘There was a time 
when society was divided into those who 
worked and those who had leisure. For many 
long centuries those who worked were slaves, 
and for many more after that they were only 
near slaves, living upon the minimum, poorly 
fed, poorly clothed, poorly housed and 
neglected in sickness, dying at an early age. 
Gradually, since the industrial revolution, 
there has come an improvement. There came 
universal franchise, then compulsory educa- 
tion, then some little industrial legislation, 
then organised labour, then very great 
changes. Organised labour in this country 
to-day has very great political strength. He 
is a fool who believes for one moment that 
the history of the next 25 years in this 
country is not going to be profoundly affected 
by what organised labour thinks and does 
and what the individuals who are so organised 
think and do for seven days a week. But 
organised labour in large measure organises a 
class of people about whose real education 
society is completely indifferent. They are 
compulsorily given a primary education and 
it is left at that. But their views about 
everything, not merely politics, are going to 
be of the utmost importance. If their taste 
is low or high, if they are humane or 


brutalized, narrow or broad, tolerant or 
intolerant, they will impress it all upon 
society. And yet does it seem quite satis- 
factory to take a complacent line and do 
nothing to see that they move in one direc- 
tion rather than another or see that they 
are properly informed and enabled to reach 
the best conclusions in their own and society’s 
interest. Is it quite satisfactory that adult 
education in its widest sense—the making of 
better human beings—is permitted to be 
tackled upon a quite inadequate scale. 


You will no doubt on reflection find many 
more things about which you think we are 
more complacent than prudence warrants. 
But there is no point in extending the list at 
the moment. We realize that changes for 
good or ill, particularly for ill, if they come, 
come with great rapidity. What might have 
taken 500 years at one time of the world’s 
history may now be accomplished in weeks. 
If we are to just sit down and await events 
that is one thing. But if libraries along with 
other institutions that have or might have the 
power to influence the shape of this society 
in any the least degree, feel that they should 
undertake that influencing to the very best 
of their ability, then it becomes a question of 
how best shall they do it. 


My suggestion is that they should make a 
start by having in the profession of librarian- 
ship a body of people trained to take the 
broadest possible view of librarianship, 
proficient, of course, and masters of those 
techniques without which the library cannot 
function, but people who are interested to 
think in what way it might affect society 
and who are prepared to consider alternatives 
to waiting for needs to be manifested. 


Where are you most likely to get such 
persons ? I say from a University. Firstly, 
because if you offer university training, you 
put yourself in a position to get better 
people. If the university can offer something 
worthwhile, some challenge to the first rate 
intellect in the science of librarianship, then 
you may attract first rate intellects. That is 
not to say, of course, that there are not 
many first rate intellects in librarianship at 
the present moment and that you may not 
continue to get them. But such a challenge 
would tend to lift the matter above the level 
of good fortune into the sphere of high 
probability. The second reason is to be 
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found in the sort of institution a university 
is. A university is a place where there is a 
kind of intellectual ferment. Certain kinds of 
people are attracted to the staff—for the 
most part people whose capacity will enable 
them to earn a greater living outside the 
university, but who because of their prefer- 
ence for the academic life, choose to accept 
less pay to do work that they want to do. 
There is a greater depth of knowledge, a 
wider span, more sincere scholarship. There 
are standards of intellectual integrity, and 
there is something about a_ university, 
generally speaking, which does tend to 
broaden and stimulate people. A university, 
if it is true to its own ideals of liberal teach- 
ing, will endeavour to produce liberally 
educated people. That means people with 
certain qualities which have been con- 
tributed tu or developed by their studies and 
their manner of studying; who have a per- 
spective, an understanding of where they and 
their particular specialty stand in relation to 
the broad fan of knowledge. It means people 
who have such qualities as maturity, balance 
and wisdom, which come ultimately from 
their knowledge of other persons, other 
problems and other times and places; people 
who are intellectually tolerant, who have 
learned something of impartial judgment and 
who stand steadfast to the principle of 
intellectual honesty. It means a lot of other 
things more than the knowledge they have 
acquired; all the things that make a man a 
developed and adult personality poised on a 
certain eminence from which he surveys man 
and his doings. 


You will say, “But is this sort of thing 
really true, or is it just one of those myths 
which the universities themselves once created 
and which are perpetuated through the 
mouths of university people for the purpose 
of specifying qualities which they would have 
you believe they themselves possess ?’’ You 
will say, ‘We know many B.A’s not renowned 
for their breadth of view or their liberality 
of outlook. Why do you suggest this sort of 
person is better obtained in a university than 
in any other sort of training school?” I 
would admit at once that universities don’t 
necessarily make narrow people broad. They 
don't necessarily educate the people who go 
there. But they are the kind of institution 
most likely to. Though they often fail, they 
acknowledge their duty and one may rely 
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upon their being periodically called upon 
from within to re-address their minds to 
their true function and their true ideals. 


But in any event to us who have some 
responsibility for what the librarian of 25 
years hence is going to be like and some 
appreciation of the significant part that 
libraries may play in the sort of society I 
have described—a society about which it is 
not irrelevant to remark that almost every- 
body in it is literate and the hours of leisure 
for reading growing—TI suggest there can be 
no question of placing librarianship in the 
hands of people who are something less than 
the best. Admitting all that might be said 
as to the universities’ failure it still remains 
true that university training is the most 
likely way we know in which to produce the 
man or woman of liberal outlook without 
which your librarian is a_ technician—a 
person without the capacity to stand off and 
see what he is doing and what its significance 
is, a mere myopic consulter of catalogues and 
indexes. 


This might be a convenient place to refer 
to another matter. We are told that one of 
the things we lack to-day is any unity of 
culture. We have lost the unity which up 
till a few hundred years ago characterised 
western culture. So vast has become the 
body of knowledge that it is no longer 
possible for anyone to know what is going 
on in branches of knowledge outside his own. 
The specialist in one discipline is gaining 
partial insights which would be of great 
importance to a_ specialist in another 
discipline, but they are never communicated 
to him. No one is able to draw up the 
threads and say, ‘This is the result of to-day’s 
thinking.” This, to use Ortega’s phrase, is 
the ‘“‘sum of the vital ideas by which this 
society is living.’’ It has been likened to a 
great orchestra where each plays his own 
instrument with assiduity, skill and con- 
centration but nobody knows what the 
orchestra is playing. It may be that we are 
destined never again to have a unity or 
synthesis of knowledge. If this is so then, 
of course, we must accept it. But not every- 
one has as yet accepted it. There are those 
who think we should be striving for one. 
I’m not so optimistic as to think that it is 
the librarian who is going to wave a magic 
wand and achieve one, but it would seem 
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that he is just the sort of person who might 
be able to make some contribution to thought 
on this very vital subject. He might be able 
to give real assistance in discovering what are 
the vital ideas by which this society is living. 


Now let us turn to look at our library school 
within the university. Being part of the 
university it becomes as the university is a 
centre of independent thought and a place 
where new thought is encouraged. It takes 
on in respect to its field of thought the two 
functions of a university—the preservation of 
existing knowledge and the advancement of 
knowledge in that field. In other words, the 
two functions of teaching and research. 
Teaching by men of broad culture and special 
skill and knowledge in their field provides 
the stimulus to students which universities 
should give while the presence of first class 
research would not only have the effect 
which research commonly has of vivifying 
teaching, but might be expected to make a 
contribution to the study of the library as a 
social institution in the performance of its 
educational function. 


If anyone should doubt that there is a 
wide field for research, I would invite his 
attention to the Public Library Inquiry 
conducted in the U.S.A. two or three years 
ago. It was not conducted in a library school 
nor by librarians. It was done by the Social 
Science Council with 200,000 Carnegie dollars. 
It certainly electrified the United States 
when it declared that the policy for the 
future ought to be one of restraint in estab- 
lishing libraries and that an adequate library 
cannot be carried on with less than a budget 
of 100,000 dollars. It may set an entirely 
new policy. It may not. But it illustrates 
the significant character of the research which 
might be undertaken. The Library School of 
Chicago under Dr. Ashheim ‘conducted a 
forum on the Public Library Inquiry, taking 
each paper, subjecting it to criticism by one 
professional and one layman with a reply by 
the author. The result was to produce a very 
useful companion volume to the reports and 
to uncover hundreds of research projects 
urgently calling out for attention. 


I don’t doubt that our Australian situation 
would reveal very many too. We should be 
studying this Australian picture for the 
purpose of providing for Australia whose 
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needs may with each year that passes show a 
divergence from those of other countries. 


This research might bring in mature 
librarians who can bring to their study that 
wisdom and sensitivity which comes from 
prolonged professional experience. The 
opportunity to do a Ph.D. degree offered 
to men of this character would be a means 
of adding lustre to these library schools in 
their early days. 


Over the years such a library school should 
produce a race of librarians who are educated 
in the sense of well informed, educated in 
the liberal sense of being adequate per- 
sonalities who have developed perspective 
and an awareness, and educated as librarians 
in the sense that they not only know how to 
use the library efficiently, but have a very 
lively and real appreciation of what it is, 
what it can contribute, what it might do, 
and more than a relief map knowledge of 
where it fits in to the civilisation picture from 
the point of view of learning, culture, practical 
service, adult education, social progress, 
public opinion, politics and a thousand and 
one other things. 


There is another, perhaps more utilitarian 
view to be taken of a university degree in 
librarianship. This occupation of librarian- 
ship is fighting its way up to status and 
recognition as a profession not alone but in 
company with many other occupations which 
are striving hard to get there first. Those 
who have to find the money for the carrying 
on of public institutions like libraries do not 
view the question of librarians’ salaries in 
isolation but are constantly comparing them 
with people who make similar claims to be 
professional in other services which enjoy 
their support. Libraries have still to convince 
those who find the money that librarianship 
is a profession. <A specialised university 
degree is a most persuasive argument that 
it is. It is stronger than a non-professional 
one such as a B.A. Very many people have 
a B.A. If one is doing a specialised job a 
B.A. does not help you very much to get more 
money, but a degree which proclaims you are 
competent in the job that you are doing 
gives a claim for the status and salary of a 
professional. I think the whole service in 
libraries would benefit by a university degree. 
Better salaries would be paid to people 
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holding this degree. The whole professional 
status of librarians would go up and I think 
the result would be the recruitment of better 
people with consequent better service to the 
community. 


There would also be this incidental 
advantage. Present conditions in Australia 
do not offer the arts graduate much in the 
way of a livelihood except in the profession 
of teaching. On that account many worth- 
while people who would otherwise wish to 
take a university degree but have no leaning 
to anything but arts are not going to the 
universities at all. The result is an 
impoverishment of the university and of 
society. There are fewer people in the 
armies of the humanities than there ought 
to be and the influence of the humanities on 
the community is accordingly less. Univer- 
sity training for librarianship would not only 
tend to correct that, but would also have 
the advantage of bringing into the Arts 
faculty a leaven of persons who are not 
going to be teachers, with its consequent 
vitalizing influence. 


In the United States, since the Williamson 
Report of 1924, library training is given in 
schools which are approved by the profession 
itself. They have no professional qualifying 
examination administered by the professional 
body such as exists in the United Kingdom 
and in Australia. Upon the completion of a 
course of training in a library school the 
individual receives—if it is a library school 
attached to a _ university—an academic 
degree, possession of which is evidence of his 
fitness to perform professional library work. 
No further requirement is necessary and 
membership of the American Library Associa- 
tion is not a requisite for retention on the 
rolls of an approved librarian. The American 
child starts school at approximately the age 
of six, and remains in elementary education 
for eight years. He then goes on to High 
School, where he remains for four years. 
That is the end of compulsory education. 
At the present time about one in every five 
eligible may continue his education after 
that in an undergraduate college, a Liberal 
Arts college or university. During the first 
two years there the studies are rather general 
and in the second two the student specialises 
somewhat—majors, we would call it—for 
his Bachelor of Arts degree. This college— 
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Liberal Arts college—education is very highly 
thought of and is deemed to be indispensable 
for everybody, no matter what his pro- 
fessional specialty thereafter will be. No one 
begins the study of librarianship in a library 
school until after he has finished at the 
Liberal Arts college and taken a B.A. degree. 
Because his library work is then post- 
graduate he, in some universities, gets a 
Master of Library Science degree for a 
further one year’s study in librarianship. 
The Ph.D. degree is becoming more and 
more looked for as a qualification for people 
seeking the top positions in librarianship. 
Although I visited many universities and 
talked to the Deans of Library Schools, I 
should like to say at once that I do not 
consider myself competent to judge the 
quality of these schools. I heard various 
opinions on them, and found my own judg- 
ment considerably hampered by the necessity 
to steer a course which was not too credulous 
on the one hand and not too sceptical on the 
other. One might say that in virtually all the 
library schools the curricula embrace catalogu- 
ing and classification, bibliography and 
reference materials, book buying and book 
selection, library organisation and admini- 
stration, and reading needs, interests and 
habits. The precise nature of the teaching 
given under each of those heads, the amount 
of time given to it, and the emphasis upon 
different aspects varies with particular schools. 
The class hour requirements of most vary 
between 380 and 480 hours. It has come to 
be increasingly recognised that no library 
school can give the instruction necessary to 
equip its students for service in all libraries. 
Librarians must be prepared for different 
kinds of library work, and the differences in 
kinds of libraries require different kinds of 
preparation. And so you tend to have some 
schools with an emphasis upon this, others 
providing special training in this, that and 
something else, and so on. -The methods of 
instruction include lectures, discussions, 
seminars and laboratory work. 


The American scheme is based upon a 
pretty sharp division between professional 
library tasks on the one hand and non- 
professional or clerical tasks on the other. 
It is considered wasteful to class manual 
labour of a purely clerical or routine nature 
as professional work. There are many kinds 
of work in the library which can be per- 
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formed just as well by a young woman with 
a high school education and a little 
appropriate instruction and experience as 
by a library school graduate with the best 
training that can be given. Since the con- 
fusion of clerical and professional work tends 
to keep salaries down to the level of the 
clerical grade, the library work is organised 
so that there is a distinction between the two 
kinds of task and money is not wasted by 
employing professional librarians to do work 
which is classed as non-professional. 


In trying to judge of a library school the 
written curriculum is not always a very good 
guide to what is actually taught. It is 
possible to enshroud a lot of very slight 
material in dignified words suggestive of 
deep, scholarly import. I suspected that 
despite their scholarly facade, some of them 
were just schools of technical instruction. 
Some of them, however, enjoy a very high 
reputation, notably that in the University of 
Chicago, where Dean Ashheim is conducting 
a graduate library school which one hears 
praised not only by librarians, but by other 
university people. The Ph.D. degree which is 
given in Dean Ashheim’s Library School is a 
Ph.D. which is respected and stands upon its 
own legs. That, I think, is important. 


In answer to my question frequently asked 
in the U.S.A. as to whether a graduate from 
a library school is really able to take his 
place in a library on a footing with a person 
who has had some years of practical experi- 
ence, I was assured that immediately, of 
course, he could not, but that because of 
his comprehensive understanding of the whys 
as well as the hows, a few months of experi- 
ence enabled him to stride very rapidly 
forward to a position of complete equality of 
competence with the practical man and soon 
to go past him. 


We are much more conservative in this 
country as to matters which we will allow 
to be introduced into a university. We have 
always taken the attitude that nothing can 
come in which cannot show that it can be 
taught upon a university level. We are 


determined not to allow the universities to 
become mere label bestowing institutions 
such as many of those in the United States 
have become. We have, perhaps, been a little 
too conservative. 


We have excluded many 
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things which apparently can be taught at a 
very high level. I have no doubt that despite 
a possible sham or two—I don’t know that 
they are, but let us imagine that one or two 
of the Library Schools of the United States 
are something of a sham as regards a scholarly 
facade—it is possible to teach library science 
upon a university level, and I think Dean 
Ashheim in Chicago is showing that it can 
be done. 


I think that the conclusion for Australia 
after examining the American picture ought 
to be that there is a generally applicable body 
of knowledge which constitutes librarianship 
and that it can be studied in a manner in 
which university studies ought to be studied. 


Steps are being taken in the University of 
Tasmania, but for very many reasons it is 
not an ideal place in which to establish a 
library school. The Public Library is com- 
paratively small and the additional cost of 
residence in Tasmania during the course and 
the small number of people that the libraries 
in Tasmania would be able to take in would 
mean that such a school would be a heavy 
financial loss. ‘That would not be so in the 
other universities. I suggest that the time 
has come for the Library Association of 
Australia and all professional librarians to 
throw the weight of the Association and their 
own personal weight behind a move tu have 
the universities establish such courses. If a 
university were willing it would be necessary, 
I imagine, to import a librarian, preferably 
from the United States, or secure a person 
trained there, for the purpose of establishing 
the school and remaining there for three or 
four years. A faculty of at least three or four 
would be required to begin with, but I feel 
confident that the trouble and expense would 
be amply repaid in the service which 
librarianship could render to Australia. 
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New Books—Rare Books 


Early Australia and Pacific—Natural History—Horticulture— 
Biographies — Art — Literature — Private Presses Limited 
Editions. 
WE RECOMMEND THE FOLLOWING: 


COLLECTIONS OF A CENTURY (R. T. M. Pescott, Director, National Museum, Melbourne). An important 
and permanent work of the first hundred years of the National Museum of Victoria. We are fortunate that 
from our very beginning there have been far-seeing and intellectual giants amongst us who devoted their best 
years to the purpose of observing, collecting and preserving specimens. Here is the record of Museum activities 
during its first century in an illustrated, signed and limited edition. Price, £1/10/- (post 1/3). 

WEDDING PARTY (Art in Flowers). An American publication comprising designs for bouquets, baskets, 
corsages, head-dresses, muffs, prayer-books, cascades, nosegays, parasols and wedding-ring bouquets that can 
be used for weddings and similar functions. All designs are shown in colour. Price, £1/14,% (post 7d.). 
BUTTERFLIES OF SOUTH AFRICA (D. A. Swanepoel). The first work on South African Butterflies to 
be published, is the result of over twenty years of collecting and careful study. The author covered thousands 
of miles on foot, horse-back, ox-waggon, bicycle, motor cycle, motor car and aeroplane in a sustained effort to 
trace the various species and to determine as far as possible their habitat and habits. There are numerous plates 
in colour. Price, £5/18/6 (post 2/6). 


MARYBOROUGH (Victoria) 1854-1954 (H. V. Nunn). The story of a century of national progress from 
he 


before the town existed, then of the gold rush in 1854 and through the years revealing a sound record of local 
achievement to a worthy place in the sum of national activity. The foreword is by Alec H. Chisholm. LIlustrations, 
Price, 3/9 (post 4d.). 


Special service to all libraries—Book searching, Catalogues, etc. 


N. H. SEWARD PTY. LTD. 


457L Bourke Street, Melbourne, Australia PHONE MU6129 


DYMOCK’S 


Feature the pick of the Publications . . 


You will find every kind, sort and condition of book 
at Dymock’s ., . mystery, adventure, travel, biography, 
history, essays and new fiction from all the latest 
publishing lists. Our library is similarly equipped, 
and a moderate fee entitles you to the widest choice 
of literature. 


Put your name down on the mailing list now for our 
free catalogue of new and recent books. 


DYMOCK’S BOOK ARCADE LTD. 


424 George Street, Sydney Telephone BL 3611 
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specialising 


Library Stationery 
Library Bookbinding 
Special Printing 

Dewey Shelf Guides etc. 


All work manufactured and produced 


Country Cliente— on our own premises at— 


We welcome all 


enquiries and 


75 CANTERBURY ROAD, BANKSTOWN, 


guarantee service. SYDNEY, N.S.W. Phone: UY 2256 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Subscriptions arranged to all overseas 
and local magazines at lowest rates. 


SPECIAL LIBRARY SERVICE 


In 1950 we originated a Special Subscription Servicg for Municipal, Shire 
and Factory Libraries—designed to save time and unnecessary work. 


The popularity of this service is proved by the numerous Libraries who have 
adopted it. 

For complete detai!s of this service 

Write or phone 


JOHN HINTON & Co., 


164 PITT ST., SYDNEY - - (Phone MA 4700 or MA 2915) 


%* Quotations gladly given. 
%* Special lists of magazines of interest to Librarians available. 
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The Comics, The Censorship and the Law 


By Brian FITZPATRICK 


‘This is a condensed version of a paper 
given by Brian Fitzpatrick to a section of 
the Library Association of Australia at the 
Public Library of Victoria, Melbourne, on 
March 17, 1954. Mr. Fitzpatrick, who con- 
densed his own paper for the Journal, is 
honorary general secretary of the Australian 
Council for Civil Liberties and has been 
closely concerned with watch-and-ward on 
censorship activities since 1935, when the 
Commonwealth Customs censorship system 
was modified and improved after a public 


campaign by the Book Censorship Abolition 
League, Melbourne. Mr. Fitzpatrick is the 
author of The Australian People 1788-1945, 
several other text-books in Australian history 
and many booklets on economic and political 
subjects. 

The Journal is happy to print this 
expression of Mr. Fitzpatrick’s opinions, 
especially in the light of legislation in Queens- 
land and rumours of legislation in New South 
Wales, both subsequent to the reading of 
this paper. Readers will also remember an . 
article on comics in an earlier issue. | 


The prudent and experienced must have 
found a good deal of evidence to support 
Lord Macaulay’s observation on the utility 
of a censorship of morals: “We find it 
difficult to believe that in a world so full of 
temptations as this, any gentleman, whose 
life would have been virtuous if he had not 
read Aristophanes and Juvenal, will be made 
vicious by reading them.”’ (The same applies 
with equal force to any lady.) However, a 
certain grim philanthropy obsesses some 
persons in every society, whom conscience 
prompts to maintain, against the evidence, 
that humanity’s lesser vessels can be made 
virtuous by law. A recent campaign in Aus- 
tralia, general in at any rate the Eastern and 
South-Eastern States, against objectionable 
children’s comics, is an instance in point. 


I am not given to the dangerous exercise of 
prophecy. But from facts I have considered, 
legislative action now proposed against the 
comics by the Governments of Victoria and 
New South Wales, after anti-comics legisla- 
tion actually passed by the Parliament of 
South Australia on December 3, 1953, is 
unlikely to save children from the con- 
sequences of studying comics. Those con- 
sequences are said to be dire, though I never 
knew anyone demonstrate this. From my 
point of view, which is narrowed at the 
moment to the Victorian prospect, perhaps 
ten relevant considerations obtrude upon us 
who are anxious to conserve alike our 
children’s morals and the time of legislators. 


They are:— 

(1) Apparently only a negligible proportion 
of the sex-and-brutality type of comics can 
be blocked by the Customs censorship as 
prohibited imports, as the material for many 
publications of ill-fame does not arrive 
printed or in such handy forms as matrix. 

(2) The material for many comics (of which 
we are told sixty million copies were sold in 
Australia in 1952) arrives as first-class mail 
matter, and the Commonwealth Government 
has stated several times recently that it 
would not contemplate any censorship of 
the mails. 


(3) The Postmaster-General certainly has 
power to refuse or cancel registration of 
periodicals and to forbid their carriage in the 
mails. But though in 1929 the then Post- 
master-General acted effectually to destroy 
Becket’'s Budget, an outstandingly obscene 
Sydney weekly, by use of this device, of its 
nature it is not a measure to be employed 
as a rule. 

(4) The Victorian Police Offences Act 
Part V (Obscene and Indecent Publications) 
seems to have anticipated the objectionable 
sorts of comic and to provide punishment and 
discouragement for offenders. Its sections 
were amended in 1938 to single out a par- 
ticularly concentrated and harmful form of 
obscenity in publications “tending to deprave 
and corrupt persons whose minds are open 
to immoral influence, and unduly emphasis- 
ing matters of sex or of crime.’’ Moreover, 
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penalties for breach were doubled in 1938. 
But just as before 1938, so after 1938 the 
sections were seldom enforced. It is reason- 
able to suppose that this is accounted for by 
an inherent or experiential difficulty of push- 
ing such prosecutions to a successful con- 
clusion. For example, who is to say whose 
mind, and when, is not subject to immoral 
influence ? 


(5) A proposal, reported of the Premier of 
Victoria in March, for further amendment of 
the definition in the Act of “obscenity,’’ is 
to particularise the categories under ‘‘undue 
emphasis” to ‘‘crimes of violence, horror, or 
gross cruelty.”’ Morally, this is unexception- 
able. Semantically (to coin a word ?) it seems 
to add little to “crime.” Forensically, how 
could it help the prosecutor to prove to the 
judge that there is ‘undue’ emphasis? In 
the section, ‘‘unduly” remains the rock on 
which the waves of moral indignation beat, 
and are likely to continue to beat, in vain. 


(6) The States have an alternative form of 
prosecution, provided by the old common law 
offence of ‘‘obscene libel.’”’ This crime has 
the same elements as the Victorian statutory 
offence, and differs from it and corresponding 
provisions in other States chiefly in carrying 
heavier penalties, in being triable by a judge 
and jury instead of a police magistrate, and 
in making no exception in favour of works of 
literary merit. (As Mr. J. L. Travers, M.H.A., 
said in the House of Assembly in Adelaide 
last December 2, in moving an amendment to 
lay the comics low, “All this talk about 
exempting literary merit is nonsense.’’) In 
Melbourne in 1948, this mid-Victorian charge 
of obscene libel was revived for use against 
Robert Close in connection with his novel 
Love Me Sailor. (Authors should be remem- 
bered in the history of legal administration 
in Victoria. Two years after Mr. Close was 
sent to gaol, and shortly after he retired to 
Paris to recuperate on royalties derived from 
Continental translations of Love Me Sailor, 
the crime of ‘‘malicious libel,’’ which also had 
fallen into desuetude, was alleged against 
Frank J. Hardy, in connection with his novel 
Power Without Glory.) But ‘‘obscene libel” 
can hardly be made to stick on the comics. 
It amounts to much the same as the statutory 
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law, and there is grave objection to pro- 
secutors’ exercising a discretion as to what 
degree of jeopardy they will select for a 
defendant. 


(7) Aware of the campaign against comics, 
the South Australian Parliament passed on 
December 3, 1953, a consolidating and 
amending Police Offences Act ‘including 
section 33 dealing with obscene publications. 
Controversy over the proposed section 33 
rent the parliament, the government party 
and the articulate part of the Adelaide 
community. 


(8) The net result of the labour pains of 
the legislative mountain was that it brought 
forward a statutory mouse. The South Aus- 
tralian section 33 does not establish wider or 
more practical punitive and protective powers 
than do the corresponding Victorian sections 
169-184 as amended in 1938. _ 


(9) From one point of view, the South 
Australian search for methods of saving 
children from depravity and corruption has 
resulted chiefly in limiting rather than 
extending police powers in this regard. For 
South Australia now, like Victoria since a 
generation ago, exempts works of literary 
(“and artistic,” in South Australia) merit. 
And unlike Victoria, South Australia now 
limits the latitude formerly allowed police 
and Paul Prys to initiate prosecutions; a 
suspected depraver and corrupter cannot be 
proceeded against except on the authority 
of the Attorney-General. 


(10) To those prudent and experienced 
citizens whom I mentioned earlier, it might 
now appear, even more plausibly than before, 
that effectual punitive and prohibitory legis- 
lation against comics is not practicable, short 
of systems of arbitrary executive censorship 
which would not be tolerated in an Australian 
community at this stage of the cold war. 
We might I think borrow the language of one 
of the most eloquent of men, to characterise 
the comics aspect of the cold war campaign 
in this country against culture and com- 
munism. The fiasco of the South Australian 
offensive is, as Sir Winston Churchill might 
say, not the end. It is not even the beginning 
of the end. But it is the end of the beginning. 


| 
| 
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The Benefits of Comparative Librarianship 


By CHASE DANE 
‘Assistant to the Chief, Publishing Department, American Library Association) 


One aspect of our profession—comparative 
librarianship—has just begun to receive the 
attention it so richly deserves. That this 
attention is recent is shown partly by the 
fact that since 1949 at least no entries have 
appeared in Library Literature under the 
heading ‘‘Comparative Librarianship” or any 
variations thereof. This absence of periodical 
literature dealing with the topic is surprising 
because of the most significant developments 
in recent years, perhaps, has been the growth 
of interest in comparative librarianship. 
That such a heading will eventually appear in 
Library Literature can scarcely be doubted. 
It is simply a matter of time until this 
happens, for there is already available a 
sufficient body of literature to make possible 
—and even necessary—such a study. 


Before proceeding further it may be well 
to explain what is meant by comparative 
librarianship. It is a study of library science 
in many countries to discover what factors 
are common to those countries and which are 


,unique to one. It is an evaluation of the 


philosophies and policies of librarianship on 
an international scale to determine long- 
range trends, to appraise shortcomings, and 
to uncover contradictions and inconsistencies 
between practice and theory. 


Such a study requires, first of all, a sub- 
stantial volume of professional literature, 
embodying the philosophies and policies and 
practices of many nations, which can be 
subjected to comparison. This partly explains 
why ‘no serious or classic studies of com- 
parative librarianship have yet been under- 
taken. For until very recently there has not 
existed the requisite volume of professional 
literature to enable anyone to embark on 
such an investigation. There has now, 
however, within the last ten or twenty years, 
grown up a respectable body of professional 
literature which can be studied from a com- 
parative point of view with profit. 


One has only to examine the leading 
professional journals of four or five countries 
to see that this is true. Keeping within the 
confines of the English language one reads 


with increasing respect the periodical library 
literature of the United States, Canada, 
Australia, South Africa, New Zealand, and 
India. After one has read even only the 
most important articles in the recent library 
journals of these countries, one begins to 
realize how impressive is becoming the body 
of library literature in the English language 
alone. And this vast amount of periodical 
literature is in addition, of course, to that 
contained in monographs. 


There are other things of course, besides a 
respectable body of professional literature, 
which are essential to the development of 
comparative librarianship. Perhaps one of 
the most important of these is a belief in the 
good which will come out of such a study. 
There are a number of benefits to be derived 
from the pursuit of this phase of librarianship. 
Only a few of the most important can be 
indicated here. 


A comprehensive study of the techniques 
employed in providing library service in 
many different countries will have a number 
of definite advantages. Such a study will 
introduce new techniques into countries 
which do not now use them. Thus experi- 
ments which have been made in the United 
States with ultrafax, thermofax, and 
xerography, to cite only a few examples, 
might be profitably copied by other countries 
which have reached a similar stage of indus- 
trialization. These experiments outside the 
United States might well reveal improved 
methods of application which could in turn 
be utilized in the United States. In this way 
not only will some countries benefit from the 
experimental work done elsewhere, but the 
country which initiates the experiment will 
benefit by having its innovations tested 
abroad under a variety of conditions. From 
this kind of international give and take much 
good will inevitably come. 


One of the most far-reaching benefits 
which will surely come out of a study of 
comparative librarianship is the evaluation 
of the philosophy of library service from 
many points of view. Comparative librarian- 
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ship will point up more sharply than ever 
before the conflicting philosophies of use and 
preservation. By comparing the emphasis 
which is placed on use in most American 
libraries, for example, with the emphasis 
which is placed on preservation in most 
European libraries, a broader perspective 
will certainly be attained. In a similar way 
the conflicting attitudes between that which 
favours a small working collection and that 
which favours universal coverage will be 
strikingly disclosed and—it is hoped— 
resolved. Even the more specific conflicts 
between classification and non-classificction 
will be presented more forcefully than ever 
before. And out of all these comparisons 
should eventually come a unified philosophy 
of library service which will be capable of 
adapting itself to almost any situation and 
which will be devoid of the inconsistencies 
and disagreements which now characterize 
our attitudes toward librarianship. 


Still another benefit to be derived from 
comparative librarianship is the universal 
extension of the best library practices attain- 
able. As library service now exists there are 
many and important variations observed 
throughout the world. Not all of these 
practices, of course, can ever be amalgamated 
into one consistent whole, but many of them 
can be so co-ordinated and to the great 
benefit especially of library patrons who have 
to visit many countries in search of the 
information they desire. This is not intended 
to imply that the mere study of comparative 
librarianship will perform miracles, but it is 
intended to point out that such a study is 
the first step toward unification where that 
is desirable. 


The differences between American and 
English practices in main entries for serial 
an tae can be cited as one example. 
n the United States most libraries enter 
periodicals under their latest title. This 
means that every time a periodical changes 
its title a new form of entry has to be made 
for the card catalogue. In England, on the 
contrary, most libraries enter periodicals 
under their original title, which means that 
only a cross reference has to be made each 
time a periodical changes its title. Both 


practices have their advantages and their 
disadvantages, but the existence of two 
diametrically opposed practices undoubtedly 
increases the work of the international scholar 
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who has to use libraries in both countries. 
By resolving these. differences, as we have 
resolved the differences between the caliber 
of rifle shells in the field of armaments, we 
would do much to help make the scholar at 
home in any country. This is only a small 
and probably unimportant example, but it 
does illustrate how a comparison of library 
practices might eventually lead to one good 
system in use everywhere. 


Comparative librarianship could also lead 
to improved universal bibliographic control. 
Out of a study of the problems of library 
service in many countries could come a 
greater awareness of the need for world 
coverage and recommended solutions for 
achieving it. At the present time one or two 
countries attempt to publish complete national 
bibliographies and one or two more try to 
compile complete bibliographies within a 
language, So far, though, these attempts 
have not been very successful. The quantity 
of books and periodicals published in all 
countries is too vast to enable any one 
country alone to compile a_ universal 
bibliography. ‘However, it is conceivable 
that through international co-operation this 
could be done. And comparative librarian- 
ship is one of the first steps toward such 
co-operation. 


It is even possible that in this way com- 
parative librarianship might help to overcome 
national barriers. By studying library service 
on a comparative basis we should learn a 
great deal about the problems of such service 
in all countries. And through this knowledge 
we should come to a better understanding of 
other countries politically and economically 
as well as bibliographically. This under- 
standing of others could in turn prepare the 
way for co-operation on a much larger scale 
than that which involves libraries alone. 


Perhaps the most desirable benefit of com- 
parative librarianship concerns the exchange 
of ideas which would accrue therefrom. The 
vitality of any science depends to a very 
large extent on the free flow of ideas between 
scientists. This is why scientists are the most 
frequent holders of international congresses 
and it is why scientists continually proclaim 
that science knows no national barriers. 
That this is no idle proclamation is shown 
by the successful development of the atomic 
bomb in both Russia and the United States. 


4 

‘ 
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Library science is also a science and it.. 


too will benefit from the exchange of ideas 
between library scientists. This exchange of 
ideas is already being realized to some extent 
by means of UNESCO seminars and through 
Fulbright Fellowships, but it can be realized 
still more by the study of comparative 
librarianship. For such a study depends upon 
present developments quite as much as it 
does on past. In fact, it would be impossible 
to study library service comparatively with- 
out exchanging ideas. 


As a final benefit it may be mentioned that 
through comparative librarianship library 
service in small, backward countries can be 
brought up to the same standards as that in 
large countries. This improvement in the 
library service of undeveloped nations is 
already being achieved to some extent in 
Turkey, West Africa, Thailand, and Japan. 
And by means of comparative librarianship 
it is quite likely that this trend would become 
even more prominent. For in this way large 
countries would become more aware of what 
needs to be done to improve the library 
service of small countries and would then, it 
is hoped, take steps to help them improve it. 
The small countries would, in turn, become 
aware of what constitutes good library service 
as it is carried on in other countries and 
would then make an attempt to improve 
their own service. 


These are, of course, only a few of the 
benefits to be derived from comparative 
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librarianship. They are sufficient, however, 
to indicate the good which it can do. 
Moreover, now is the time to initiate this 
study. As has already been noted, there is 
now available the necessary body of pro- 
fessional literature. In addition to this 
UNESCO has for several years been conduct- 
ing international seminars on librarianship. 
These seminars have brought together 
librarians from all over the world, who have 
then brought back to their own countries 
important new ideas. The United States, 
through its Fulbright Fellowships, has sent 
librarians throughout Europe and Asia to 
learn and to teach library science. Nor has 
this been a one-way exchange, for Europe 
and Asia have sent their librarians to America 
—also to learn and teach. Probably as a 
consequence of all this activity several 
countries have begun to demonstrate an 
interest in what other countries are doing— 
to show an interest, that is, in comparative 
librarianship. France and England have 
already made studies of library service in 
other countries, and in August of 1953 the 
University of Chicago Graduate Library 
School devoted its annual conference to the 
international aspects of librarianship. There 
is, then, an increasing awareness of the 
importance of comparative librarianship. 
And if the benefits outlined above can be 
realized this importance cannot be over- 
emphasized. Let us hope therefore that the 
comparative study of library service grows 


apace. 


Alexandria, An Early National Library“ 


By Brian BALpwiy, M.A. 
Legislative Reference Officer, Commonwealth National Library 


The name Alexandria first brings to mind 
the city of to-day, a Mediterranean centre of 
commerce, bearing traces of the desert 
campaigns of the last war. The city of 
ancient times is known as the site of the 
great lighthouse, one of the seven wonders 
of the world, and perhaps better, as the 
scene of Cleopatra’s amorous intrigues with 
Caesar and later with Antony. Two huge 
obelisks recovered from the city rest, one on 


* A paper read originally to the Commonwealth 
National Library’s Library School. 


the Thames embankment, the other in New 
York, and are now known as Cleopatra’s 
needles. These are reminders that on the 
site of present-day Alexandria stood a city 
that for a thousand years, between the fourth 
century B.C. and the Arab conquest in the 
seventh century A.D., held a pre-eminent 
place in western civilization. 


The coastline had at that time a different 
appearance. Parts of the old harbour on the 
eastern side have become completely silted 
up, and parts of the original city are covered 
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by the sea. On calm days ruined fortifica- 
tions can be’seen running far out under the 
water. The royal palace, covering many 
acres, took in one of these sectors that are 
now under water. The library, though in the 
precincts of the palace, was further inland 
where a later civilization has completely 
built over it. 


Like Canberra, Alexandria was a capital 
city planned from scratch. It was built and 
developed with great speed, starting in 332 
B.C. when Alexander the Great passed 
through Egypt at the height of his glory and 
marked the site. Within a few months he 
had left for his campaigns further east in 
which he was killed. To him the new city 
meant primarily a naval base, a link between 
Greece and the Persian war front. The con- 
nection with Greece speedily developed, but 
not for purposes of war. As it turned out 
Alexandria soon stole the supremacy of 
Athens in both culture and trade, and 
remained for centuries second only to Rome. 


Its rise to fame in the academic field began 
when a school of learning was established 
there by Ptolemy I. A Greek (to be exact, 
a Macedonian), like Alexander in whose army 
he had a divisional command, Ptolemy gained 
control of the North African portion of the 
empire after Alexander’s death. The school 
of learning he set up was formally dedicated 
to the Muses, and was hence known as a 
Museum. In effect it was a university, and 
like the Australian National University 
to-day, it was chiefly a research institution. 
It was lavishly endowed by the government 
and had from the start this advantage over 
similar institutions in Athens. The scholar- 
ships offered soon attracted the most learned 
men of the time, amongst the best known 
being Euclid and Archimedes (it was back in 
his native Syracuse, however, that Archimedes 
took the bath during which he discovered the 
principle of the displacement of liquids, 
which bears his name). 


The library as a permanent part of the 
Museum was founded by Ptolemy II (309-246 
B.C.). Like the Commonwealth National 


Library in our time, which is controlled from 
offices in Parliament House but has part of 
its collection elsewhere in Canberra, the 
Alexandrian library also had a secondary 
building in another part of the city. This 
building was the Serapeum, or Temple of 
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Serapis, which in Roman times became the 
library’s hub. By then the population had 
grown to 300,000 Greeks and Jews, over and 
above the immense numbers of Egyptians 
held in subjectivity. 


Fifty years after its foundation a well- 
built city was in being. The streets were laid 
out on a grid-iron pattern and the principal 
avenues in the Greek quarter were colonnaded 
in the Grecian style. The palace, the huge 
mausoleum built to house Alexander’s tomb 
and the various temples, were the outstand- 
ing buildings. The Museum itself was in the 
form of a Greek temple, with the familiar 
columns, and probably various wings; for 
besides the library there were halls for study 
and debate, rooms where scribes made extra 
copies of the texts, and also a theatre. 


The library contained (according to the 
highest estimate) 700,000 papyrus rolls, 
which is said to be equivalent to about 
100,000 modern books. They were kept in 
heavily-built wooden pigeon holes. Some 
were also stored upright in bucket-like con- 
tainers, also of wood. A tab with identifica- 
tion marks was attached to each roll and 
hung down like a seal on a document. 
Judging by private libraries excavated in 
Greece, each pigeon hole bore a number. 


Papyrus rolls varied in diameter from one 
inch upwards according to their length, which 
might be as much as a hundred and fifty feet. 
Their bulkiness at that length can _ be 
imagined by taking as a comparison the six 
inches or more which even thin cinema film 
a hundred and fifty feet long would spread 
across when wound up. The manufacture of 
these rolls required the joining together of 
numerous strips of reed, each end of the final 
length being attached to a roller. The tedium 
of winding such works to and fro for refer- 
ence work is another point to be borne in 
mind. 


In 250 B.C. the librarian was Callimachus, 
who had taken over from his predecessor, 
Zenodotus, approximately ten years earlier. 
Callimachus, the Dewey of Alexandrian times, 
was in fact the first person on record to 
devise a system of classification. He started 
his career by opening a school in the suburbs 
of Alexandria. He was a prolific writer, both 
of prose and poetry. The post of librarian 
was offered to him direct from the king. His 
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catalogue seems to have been arranged on a 
broad chronological basis, the books of each 
period being then divided by types of 
writer into six main classes: poets, law- 
makers, philosophers, historians, orators and 
miscellaneous. There would also have been 
various subdivisions beyond this. The whole 
catalogue, taking up a hundred and twenty 
papyrus rolls, was known rather curiously as 
“the tablets” (pinakes), possibly because the 
cases where the rolls were kept bore name- 
plates or tablets. The system appears simple 
and practical and required no special philo- 
sophical justification. 


There must have been what amounted to a 
catalogue room where a team of assistants 
grouped and classified the material. It is 
known that the library also had its reference 
department, where bibliographies were com- 
piled at the request of government officials 
and scholars. Ptolemy II commissioned for 
himself bibliographies of tragedies and 
comedies. Research in both the arts and the 
sciences was sponsored, and many valuable 
and influential treatises were deposited in the 
library. Some have come down to us. The 
most important work in the literary field 
carried out at Alexandria was probably the 
formulation of the new theory of poetry that 
succeeded Aristotle’s “Poetics.” (the term 
“Alexandrine” is, however, medieval—from 
Alexander Paris). A favourite subject with 
thesis writers was the works of Homer. 
Various books of literary history and criticism 
were produced: one example is the twenty- 
volume treatise on old Attic comedy by 
Eratosthenes. The first Greek grammar was 
written at Alexandria. It was here also, in 
Ptolemy II’s time, that the Greek trans- 
lation of the Hebrew scriptures (the Septua- 
gint—version of the seventy) was made. 
This became the authorized version through- 
out the east. 


Alexandrian greatness continued over 
many hundreds of years. In the second 
century A.D., when the Romans ruled the 
city, Ptolemy, the famous geographer and 
astronomer (not connected with the earlier 
royal house of Ptolemy) studied the relations 
of the planets there, and produced the theory 
of the universe that held sway until the time 
of Copernicus. A hundred years later the 
city was a centre of Arian theology, where 
Athanasius worked out the version of the 
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Christian creed that forms part of the Prayer 
Book. 


Above all, the library at Alexandria housed 
a monumental collection of Greek literature. 
Under Ptolemy III, round 200 B.C. the 
duties of a modern national library were 
further assumed, when it was ordered that 
every book brought to Alexandria should be 
deposited in the library to be copied. Under 
the dictatorial system of rule that then 
existed, the library kept the original and 
returned the owner merely the copy. 
(Perhaps this was not so bad as it seems; 
it may have been a useful equivalent of 
getting one’s works typed.) The fact remains 
that the library did come unfairly by some 
of its most valuable acquisitions. Ptolemy 
III apparently received the original manu- 
scripts of Sophocles, Euripedes and Aeschylus 
from Athens on an inter-library loan and 
returned only copies. 


The Alexandrian library’s serious 
rival, although much smaller, was at 
Pergamum, a city state in Asia Minor whose 
site was that of the present town of Bergama 
in Turkey. The story goes that Ptolemy VI’s 
jealousy caused him to ban the export of 
papyrus from Egypt. This led to the develop- 
ment of the use at Pergamum of processed 
skins for writing, and the material has taken 
its name—parchment—from the name of the 
city. Later, after the city of Pergamum had 
attached itself voluntarily to the Roman 
Empire, the whole collection of books was 
transferred to the library at Alexandria, a 
present (according to one version) from 
Antony to Cleopatra. 


The subsequent depletion and dispersal of 
the collection probably took place gradually 
over the centuries. The library can have had 
little of its original character at the time of 
the Arab conquest. The legend that in 
640 A.D., when the city fell, the famous 
library was desecrated and its contents used 
for six months to feed the furnaces is recog- 
nized as an imaginative dramatization of 
what took place (like the story that the 
library was destroyed in 47 B.C. in the fire 
following Caesar’s burning of his fleet.) The 
importance of Alexandria had been dwindling. 
Two final blows were the foundation in the 
seventh century of Cairo as a rival city, and 
the discovery of the Cape route for shipping. 
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A proportion of the ancient books was 
acquired over the centuries by monastic 
libraries, such as Monte Casino in Italy, 
where some of them have survived even the 
last war. 


As the study of papyri proceeds it will no 
doubt yield more information about Alex- 
andria’s store of books, just as archaeology 
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is constantly providing new evidence on the 
construction of the library’s — buildings. 
Excavations at the Serapeum in 1952 
revealed plaques naming Ptolemy III as 
the builder of that branch. It seems safe 
to say that further corroboratory details will 
be discovered to establish firmly that in both 
scope and services Alexandria was in effect 
the first National Library. 


Halsey William Wilson 


A TRIBUTE BY JEAN F. ARNOT, B.A. 
Public Library of New South Wales 


During the last few months the library 
journals from all over the world reaching this 
country record the death of H. W. Wilson 
on March Ist last. All pay tribute to a 
great man, who contributed so much to our 
library world and I feel that Australia should 
record its appreciation also. 


The tools that so many of us regard as 
essential, Cumulative Book Index, Reader’s 
Guide, Industrial Arts Index, etc., etc., are 
the contributions made by H. W. Wilson to 
our work and these contributions, to my 
mind, place him in the ranks of the library 
immortals. 


On December 9, 1948, I visited the H. W. 
Wilson Company in the Bronx, N.Y., and 
met its beloved chief. He was then 80 years 
old and was still each day arriving at work 
in the morning and leaving in the evening, 
along with the rest of his staff. He gave me 
quite a deal of his time that day, entertained 
me at lunch at the staff cafeteria which he 
always patronized, and afterwards took me 
up on to the roof of the giant building to see 
the famous model lighthouse, the trade mark 
of the firm, and to show me the superb view 
of New York lying across the river. I shall 


never forget his kindness, his interest in me 
and in library work in Australia and his 
knowledge of every detail of the vast estab- 
lishment which had grown out of the early 
project begun by him in the University. of 
Minnesota in 1889. 


That day as I went from department to 
department and chatted with members of the 
highly skilled staff (some 350 strong at that 
time), two things struck me forcibly, absolute 
efficiency and a wonderful spirit of co-opera- 
tion and goodwill. I realized then just why 
the H. W., Wilson publications are so good 
and why they have become essential tools in 
the libraries of the world. No half-way 
measures, no workmanship of poor quality, 
but the contented efficient work of experts 
go into their production. 


John Lawler’s history of the Company, 
published in 1950, gives in detail the interest- 
ing story of the firm and its founder. 


H. W. Wilson was a regular attendant at 
library conferences and he was always willing 
to discuss new ventures and problems with 
librarians. In 1948, the fiftieth anniversary 
of the firm, the President of the American 
Library Association expressed to him the 
appreciation of the American librarians in 
these words: “‘It is really incredible that one 
man could do so much. We take your 
various indexes and _ bibliographies for 
granted, but when we think of what American 
libraries would do without them we realize 
that it is not exaggeration to say that you 
have done more for libraries than any other 
living man.” This tribute holds good not 
only for American librarians, but for those in 
the entire English speaking world. 
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YOu are invited to inspect our carefully selected stocks of 
BOOKS—Magazines, Maps, Atlases and Globes. 
STATIONERY— including Card Indexes and Files. 
FOUNTAIN PENS—Ball Points, Pencils and Refills. 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS—Watercolours and Oils. 
CARDS—for Birthdays, Anniversaries and all occasions. 
PICTURES—Prints and Original Paintings—Mirrors. 


Other Departments and Services include 
PRINTING—Letterheads, Invitations, Return Thanks, etc. 
FRAMING—Pictures, Photographs, Certificates, etc. 
REPAIRS—Fountain Pens, Pencils, etc. 


Swain’s Bookshop 


(SWAIN & CO. PTY. LTD.), EST. 1895 


123 PITT STREET 
SYDNEY — BW 1001 


The Australian Bushland 


By J. W. AUDAS, F.F.Sc. 


In this book, Mr. Audas presents much scientific information in a manner 

attractive to the general reader. He takes us on long rambles through the 

Australian bush, describing the trees and wild flowers found in each district. 

A preliminary brief summary of Botany clears the way for those not acquainted 
_ with the science. 


“The work gathers together experience over a life-time, practically all of 
which, since his teens, has been spent by the author in the study of plants. 


712 pages. 200 illustrations. 
PRICE, 50/- (Postage 1/7) 


ROBERTSON & MULLENS Ltd. 


107-113 ELIZABETH STREET, MELBOURNE 


MOORE’S BOOKSHOP PTY. LTD. 


264 PITT STREET 
SYDNEY 


Booksellers to Public, Municipal, Shire, Bank, 
Institutional and Factory Libraries throughout 
Australia. 


Representatives for George Blunt & Sons Ltd., 
Library Bindings in Australia and New Zealand. 


LISTS AVAILABLE 
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WHITCOMBE’S 
BOOK SERVICE 


Consult us for the latest in 

fiction, biographies, juvenile, 

travel, educational and text 
books. 


WHITCOMBE & TOMBS 
Pty. Ltd. 


332 COLLINS STREET, 
MELBOURNE 
*Phones: MU 5566, MU 5454 


Speagle’s Bookshop 


The Children’s Book 
SPECIALIST 
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Section for Library Work with Children and Young People 


The Journal is happy to feature the work 
of yet another section of the Association. 
The section for library work with children and 
young people has been energetic since its 
inception. A typical activity was the con- 
ference conducted by the New South Wales 


Branch of the Section at the Sydney Teachers’ 
College on January 26, 1954. 

There follow two of the papers read to the 
conference, one by a school librarian, one by 
a municipal children’s librarian. Both were 
presented on the general theme of co-opera- ~ 
tion between school and children’s libraries. 


Co-operation 


between School and Children’s Libraries 


A School Librarian’s View 
By Mr. E. F. Wess, librarian at Canterbury Boys’ Junior High School 


The figures in the attached tables indicate, 
to my mind, several important trends in 
co-operation between School and Children’s 
Libraries. We have a gradually increasing 
use of Children’s Libraries by school children, 
until a peak is reached in fifth or sixth class. 
This peak declines a little as the pupils 
progress into first year and then declines 
sharply in second and third year. In other 
words, we are failing to hold children’s 
interest in libraries at the very stage when we 
should make every effort to retain it. 


Statistics of the Public Library Inquiry in 
America show that if the adolescent can be 
retained as a library user till he reaches a 
mature age then he is retained for life as a 
library user. There seems no doubt about 
this fact, the crucial age for us, as librarians, 
is the period from 14 to 20 in adolescence. 
This is the period when the great drift from 
libraries occurs, this is the period when other 
intereSts develop, pupils often find the 
academic promise of previous years is not 
being maintained. Sport engages a large 
proportion of the adolescent’s time, hobbies 
seem to become more and more important. 


What we as librarians must do is hold the 
interest in books and libraries for as large a 
percentage of the school population as 
possible, while still maintaining our standard 
of library service. 


A survey of reasons why first and second 
year boys had allowed their library borrow- 
ings to lapse may help us to ascertain reasons 
for the drift. 


One lad admitted he had found other 
interests (in sport and hobbies), another said 
that there were not enough books in the 
library of the type in which he was interested, 
another said the books in his library were of 
the wrong type, there were not enough hobby. 
books; another also said there were not 
enough books particularly of the adventure 
type; another, a keen soccer player, said he 
was more interested in sport than in reading; 
another made the comment that there were 
not enough books on sport; another said he 
read slowly and was often fined for books, 
therefore he dropped borrowing. The same 
lad stated that he would read books on 
photography, “‘if he could find any.”” Another 
said homework and tennis didn’t leave any 
time for reading. Another said he found the 
school library sufficient for his needs. 
Another (a New Australian) said his father 
banned his membership of the Municipal 
Library, saying the school library was 
sufficient. 

I have tried to give the answers in the 
same spirit as they were given to me. 


There are serious criticisms of Municipal 
Libraries implicit of which some librarians 
may not be aware. No criticisms were made 
of library service or personnel, a very pleas- 
ing commentary on Municipal Library service. 
Apparently a very friendly and helpful 
attitude must exist in Municipal Libraries or, 
I feel sure, the boys would have expressed 
resentment. Criticisms made by the boys 
were directed at book selection in particular 
fields, the fields of hobbies and of sport, in 
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one case of adventure stories. I know the 
implications of that remark, it may mean 
not enough Biggles Books in the library, 
which most librarians would consider good 
administration. I am more seriously con- 
cerned about the other criticisms. 1 have 
found that this, type of boy at this age is 
intensely and vitally interested in sport, 
almost any sport—cricket, soccer, league, 
union, tennis, basketball, swimming, diving, 
athletics, spear fishing, yachting, etc. One 
boy said, ‘‘Oh, the library had only one book 
on cricket and I read that. There weren’t 
any more.” 

I feel sure that if there had been a greater 
selection of books on cricket he would have 
remained a library user. If we are to keep 
this type of lad interested in libraries, we 
must see that books are available within his 
interest range. 

Boys of this age are vitally interested in 
hobbies, woodwork, metalwork, model trains, 
model ships, goldfish, stamp collecting, coins, 
model aeroplanes, books on aircraft, aircraft 
stories. No library could have too large a 
collection in these fields. “The Young 
Craftsman,” “What to Make,” “The Boy 
Mechanic,” ‘‘The Boy’s Book of Hobbies,” 
“What Bird is That?” books on dogs, 
poultry, horses, all have theit keen adherents. 

Is our selection of books too literary ? Is 
it aimed at an age group which is below the 
14-16 year old? Should we introduce more 
adult fiction and non-fiction into our children’s 
libraries ? We do not allow these.children to 
go into the adult librarv, yet we expect them 
to find their literature together with the 
10-12 year olds. Libraries usually reflect in 
selection the most voracious readers, we 
provide an ocean of books for the younger 
readers, do we neglect the older readers ? 
These figures tend to suggest that we do. 

At this age children’s interests, we are 
told, are more widespread: are we providing 
sufficient books for this age group of sufficient 
variety in interest? There is such a wide 
selection of books available for younger 
readers that I feel we often choose books for 
younger readers in preference to older 
material. We must remember that the 


younger reader is not so specialised, if he 
doesn’t find a book on one topic he will 
choose another book, rather than leave the 
library empty handed. The older child is 
more selective, more particular in his choice. 
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He demands a book on a certain topic, often 
a particular book, if it is not available he 
will leave the library empty handed. Therein 
lies the difference. 

Summing up, then, I feel that we should 
put more books on sport, more books on 
hobbies into our libraries even if we, per- 
sonally, feel there are enough there already. 

Another problem occurs in dealing with 
adult literature, both fiction and non-fiction. 
I have taken along an adult book of a simple 
non-controversial nature and read a passage 
or two from it to a second year class. Pupils 
ask the name of the book. I tell them. 

“Where did you get it ?” 

‘From the Municipal Library.” 

“Oh,” is the reply, “that’s in the adult 
library, we can't get that.” 

I feel that with some of the books that I 
have introduced there is a genuine desire to 
read the book; for example, a_ recent 
biography of George Bass, read to a second 
year history class, 

Is it possible to devise an answer to this 
problem ? Can we allow children into adult 
library at an earlier age, say 13 or 14, or 
is the answer tq put books, primarily for 
adults, into the children’s library per- 
manently, or for a period of months, or is 
it better, as Marrickville Library has done, 
to establish a special teenage corner? I do 
think that this problem needs considerable 
thought and attention. I don’t profess to 
have a solution. That is something that this 
section could discuss and make resolutions 


upon. 

What has the Municipal Children’s Library 
to offer the School Library ? A great deal. 
Teachers and teacher librarians do need con- 
siderable help in book selection, aids and 
resources are available to children’s librarians 
which are not available to schools. Canter- 
bury Municipal Library recently duplicated a 
number of sheets containing titles for hobbies 
for adults. I obtained some and intend to 
use them for book selection in my own 
library. If circulated to teachers and schools, 
these would be of considerable help. So, too, 
would duplicated sheets of books we could 
recommend to children in Municipal Libraries. 
They could be placed on bulletin boards in 
school libraries and otherwise brought to the 
notice of children. This would give a personal 
touch to the co-operation between school and 
children’s libraries. 


| 
| 
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We need more of this penne contact. A 
visit made by the head of the, library service 


‘ and/or the Children’s Librarian to the school, . 


tit 


to the headmaster and teacher: librarian, ‘with. 
a possible. talk to children, »would be: ‘of! great. 
value in bringing ‘the library. to;the -notice of, 
children and schools. start.has been made, 


visits to schools in the area. This is,ex¢ellent: 
library propaganda, not only fromthe point: 


of view of the child, also ihead-. 


masters. 


Some headmasters are vitally 
interested in library work,'‘many headmasters | 
recommend children ‘to’ use the municipal 
libraries, but I feel a personal visit ‘by the 
librarian to the head would: consolidate 
co-operation already achieved ‘and, interest 
headmasters unaware ‘of the possibilities of 
libraries or engaged in other ‘educational 
activities. Headmasters are largely tied to 
their schools. It would be. :extremely 
courteous for librarians to realise this fact 
and, if Mahommet can’t go to the mountain, 
the mountain must go to Mahommet. I feel 
that such personal contact should be first 
made at a higher level, by the library admini- 
strator or children’s librarian in the first 
instance. Later visits might then be made 
by a senior library assistant accustomed to 
working with and interesting children— 
inefficiency here would of course be dis- 
astrous. Such an approach needs, a very 
able person but, in my experience, there are 
a large number of very capable children’s 
librarians who could do it extremely well. 

It should be possible also for the children’s 
library and the school to co-operate in 
project work. Here a long term plan extend- 
ing over several months is necessary. We 
must first ask what books children’s libraries 
have available on certain topics. We must 
ensure that the topics are wide and the 
selection is wide. We cannot expect a 
children’s library to conjure up, even at a 
month’s notice, books we need for project 
work. Six months planning in advance is 
desirable to ensure books are ready when 
teachers need them. We must also be sure 
that our pupils thoroughly understand the 
topics of the project and can recognise as 
useful books presented to them by a librarian. 
The selection of books for project work is not 
easy for the librarian and entails a good deal 
of work for her. 
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As far as project subjects and material are 
concerned, it would be possible as a beginning 
to draw up a list, say of 50 basic projects 
which any school could use. If a list could 


_be compiled of 40 or 50 books on each one 


of these topics, books which are easily avail- 


_ able and in print, it could facilitate arrange- 
in’ Marrickville where book,. truck. makes 


ments between school and _ children’s 


_librarians. It should be fairly easy to compile 


lists and circulate them widely. 


How often do we have to say to‘a child 
in a school library, ‘‘No, I am afraid’ I have 
only a few books on that subject, and they 
are out,” or, if the enquiry is an unusual 
one, “No, I am afraid I have no books on 
that subject”’. 


All of us would like to possess in the 
library a book on Australian snakes, New 
Guinea butterflies, Australian seashells, the 
growing of coconuts, pottery for amateurs, 
leatherwork, rug making, etc., etc. Yet can 
the average school library afford a book on 
all of these subjects? There are, of course, 
omnibus volumes such as the Australian 
Junior Encyclopaedia which treat a number 
of these topics but these are classed as 
reference books which the child is unable to 
borrow for home reading. There he could 
compare the butterfly in the book with the 
butterfly in his own collection. We do need 
a large number of books on a large number 
of different topics for any school library. 
Many of the books which are available on 
these topics are beyond the financial reach 
of most school libraries. We would all like 
a copy of Dakin’s “Australian Sea-Shores.” 
Can we all afford to buy it ? 


Until that ideal time comes when the 
average school library can provide all the 
books which the pupil needs, would it be 
possible to establish some central lending 
agency within the Department of Education 
or even on a co-operative basis between the 
Department and Municipal Libraries which 
would stock a number of copies of these 
marginal books which could then be on loan 
to schools which requested them for a definite 
period ? We don’t need these books all the 
year. Many books, as we know, lie on our 
shelves unread for a year, possibly not 
borrowed in a year, more rarely not used in 
a year. There are a very large number of 
these books which I call “marginal” books, 
Some are marginal from a point of view of 
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price, some are marginal from the point of 
view of use and interest to children. To me, 
some such central pool of marginal literature 
does seem one means of eking out our slender 
financial resources in schools and in muni- 
cipal libraries also. A central borrowing pool 
for children’s and school libraries or some 
system of inter-library loan does seem to be 
essential. Such systems are available for 
adult libraries, why not for children’s and 
school libraries ? 

Another place where co-operation in book 
selection between children’s libraries and 
school libraries might pay dividends is in 
the magazine field. There are some magazines 
which are provided by the majority of school 
libraries, such as ‘‘ Popular Science,” ‘Popular 
Mechanics,’ ‘National Geographic,” “Geo- 
graphical Magazine,” “Walkatout,” ‘Wild 
Life and Outdoors.”” There are other 
magazines, some of a higher standard than 
some of the mass appeal journals quoted 
which should be in school libraries. “‘The 
Children’s Newspaper” could be considered. 
“Vogue” and ‘“‘Harper’s Bazaar’ could 
possibly be in a library for secondary girls’ 
schools, the ‘‘Australian Stamp Monthly,” 
“Aircraft” and “Flight” are other magazines 
which most of us would consider, were funds 
available. Radio and Hobbies”’ and 
“Hobbies Illustrated’ are highly popular 
journals with boys. There is also a place 
for the “Journal of the Royal Autralian 
Historical Society’’ and possibly even for 
“Nature” in schools of more academic 
interest. Few of these ever get to a school 
library. Few children ever have the oppor- 
tunity to read a good magazine. Most of our 
children have access to the ‘Australian 
Woman’s Weekly,” the ‘‘Australian Monthly,” 
the Australian Post,” “‘Pix’’ and other 
cheaper magazines in the home, but very 
seldom do they see the better illustrated, 
better produced magazines. Some form of 
co-operation should be possible, particularly 
in the country, by which some marginal 
magazines could be taken by the schools, and 
some by the children’s library. Access of 
school children in the older age groups to 
adult magazines in adult section would help 
here. 

If the school takes “Popular Science,”’ the 
children’s library could subscribe to ‘Popular 
Mechanics,” if the school takes ‘Geographic 
Magazine” the municipal library could take 
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“The National Geographic,” if the school 
takes ‘‘Harper’s Bazaar’ the children’s 
library could take “Vogue,’’ and so on. 
In the city of course such co-operation is 
more difficult in view of the variety of schools 
which operate in any one area. However, 
some degree of co-operation might be 
arranged. 

Some school librarians might be surprised 
that I recommend so many adult standard 
magazines, but one look at the magazines 
stocked by American schools would convince 
them that our views are very restricted in 
this direction. Children can and do read and 
enjoy all those I have named. It is far better 
to give them good magazines than poor ones. 

So far I have concentrated on what the 
children’s librarian can do for the school. 

What can the school do for the children’s 
library ? Firstly, it can stimulate and sustain 
interest in children’s libraries. I feel that 
interest is being stimulated but not always 
sustained. We must make frequent reference 
to it, not only during book week but through- 
out the year. 

The great contribution any school librarian 
can make is to teach children to use books, 
to teach reference work, to teach the use of 
catalogues. This is something which the 
children’s librarians usually cannot do, unless 
they go into the schools. 

The aim of the syllabus for schools which 
we are using seems to be to help the child 
to use books. In this respect, the making 
of bibliographies, the searching through the 
catalogue and shelf list for material on a 
particular topic, the use of indexes to books, 
the sifting and sorting of information to use 
in a project, all these comprise a valuable 
educational activity. We should not regard 
this training in research as being directed 
only to the academically minded child. 

The housewife who searches through 
cookery books to find a recipe, the girl who 
looks for a pattern for a dress, the boy who 
compares the relative merits of double O 
gauge and O gauge in a Hornby catalogue or 
looks for a suitable sail plan for his model 
yacht, all are performing research, all need 
training in the most efficient means of finding 
information in books. Most of us who did 
not receive library training find this informa- 
tion in a rough and ready, hit or miss fashion. 
We do not bring any library principles to 
bear on our problems. If we can enly train 
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children to use indexes, lists of contents, lists 
of illustrations efficiently, we shall have done 
a great deal. 


Many municipal libraries are placing on 
their shelves such reference books as Dyke’s 
‘Automobile Encyclopaedia,” ““The Readers’ 
Guide to Periodical Literature,’’ Keesing’s 
“‘Contemporary Archives,” Stevenson’s 
‘‘Home Book of Quotations,” yet children 
are leaving: schools never having heard of 
these books, not knowing their importance 
or their contents, unaware of their existence. 
Training in the use of these and other allied 
reference books in our secondary and. high 
schools must pay dividends in tertiary educa- 
tion and in technical and business efficiency. 
The day is fast coming with the overwhelming 
mass of information surging from the presses 
when the well educated man or woman will 
be the one who can find information when he 
or she requires it. In many ways we consider 
our education to be superior to American 
education, in one way it certainly is not, 
we are not as yet sufficiently aware of the 
necessity to train children in the use of 
reference books. We allow children to leave 
school with very little knowledge of the 
reference aids which are available. In view 
of changing educational needs, in view of 
the increasing technological importance of 
this age, we must in the future concentrate 
on these vital needs while still keeping in 
mind the enrichment of the child’s leisure by 
providing him with well written, well illu- 
strated, interesting and instructive literature, 
suited to his needs. 


I asked once before, are our libraries too 
literary ? I think that the great majority of 
workers in the children’s and school library 
field realise the importance of good literature 
in the library. Therefore I did not stress 
that point of view. We might ask ourselves, 
“Are we serving too small a minority in our 
children’s libraries and in our school libraries ?”” 
If we concentrate our attention on the fiction 
field we shall lose the interest of a large 
portion of our school population. If we can 
show that libraries are of vital use to the 
average person we will secure active support 
of a far greater number of citizens in a few 
years’ time. 


It may not be wise to try and serve every- 
one in the municipal library. The American 
Library Inquiry shows there is a trend of 
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opinion that it may be wiser to serve, the 
opinion leaders of the community and give 
better service to them but, if we do this in 
the children’s libraries, and I don’t think that 
we should, we should at least be conscious 
that we are doing it. The school library must 
by its very nature serve all in the school and 
actively encourage all to read. It may be 
that the municipal children’s library will 
function more effectively in education if it 
serves only a minority of our children, 
although it may be a large minority. I do 
not advocate that it should. This meeting 
might consider whether it is desirable, for 
that, I fear, is what the municipal library is 
doing to-day. 

We do need more books of an informational 
nature. Some of them are not yet written. 
In the junior reference field there are very 
large gaps. We need a junior book of English 
and Australian authors, we need a junior 
Who’s Who, we need a junior technical and 
scientific dictionary, we need far more books 
of the “Australia Book” type, one on each 
State; we need far more well illustrated, well 
written geography books; we need far more 
junior science books. The list is never ending. 
This section could bring to the notice of 
Australian publishers our need in this direc- 
tion and urge upon them the importance of 
these works. The publisher has nothing to 
lose if he has the support and co-operation of 
children’s and school librarians. He will have 
an assured market. We shall get the books 
we need in our libraries. Co-operation in this 
field would be a very real thing. 


Another aspect of library service in which 
some measure of co-operation will have to be 
achieved is in the training of children’s and 
school librarians. At the present time train- 
ing of children’s librarians is almost entirely 
undertaken on the job. There is a need for 
far more training, possibly at the Public 
Library of N.S.W., possibly at other centres, 
in the theory of children’s library work. 
Similarly there is a need for more training 
for school librarians at Teachers’ College and 
after Teachers’ College. It should be possible 
as has already been indicated to take teachers 
and teachers in training to see what is being 
done in municipal libraries. Methods of 
helping librarians to understand teaching 
problems have already been indicated. The 
municipal library movement is too young to 
have all the trained personnel it desires. 
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Some method will have to be devised of over- 
coming this difficulty. The Department of 
Education in co-operation with the Library 
Board and the Public Library of N.S.W. may 


be able to help. Would it be possible for the 


Library Board to see that a competent 
children’s librarian is appointed to visit and 
advise on children’s libraries in this State ? 

Summing up, then, the contribution that 
the school library can make, if every child 
leaving school could really use a library 
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catalogue effectively, could cite the names of 
the important reference books in his major 
fields of interest and could use them, I feel 
that then, and only then, could the schools 
repay their debt to the municipal libraries. 
We are teachers, training children in the use, 
care and appreciation of books, that is our 
primary responsibility. Unless we have good 
catalogues, well stocked, well graded libraries, 
a large number of reference books, we cannot 
do our work effectively. 


TABLE A 


NUMBERS OF PUPILS IN STATE SCHOOLS BORROWING FROM 
MUNICIPAL LIBRARIES 


I—Canterbury Junior High (Boys) 


1A IB 1C 1D 2A 2B 2C 2D 3A 3B 3C 3D Total 


38 41 48 45 31 33 42 31 33 22 34 2 
p 17 26 16 25 16 


24 13 14 22 18 11 10 4 14 #8 10 8 


4 5 6 6 


422. Number in class when questioned. 
302 Number who have belonged to a Municipal 
Library. 
156 Number of active borrowers. 
40 Number who live in an area not served by 
a Municipal Library. 
80 Numbers who have never belong to Muni- 
cipal Library but live in area. 


Ii—Canterbury Primary (Girls) 


3B 3A 4B 4A 5B 5A 6B 6A 
42 49 20 47 
22 37 27 #35 41 17 #44 


7 37 138 40 
0 0 0 0 


i | 6 7 8 3 3 


Total 
328 Number in class. 
259 Number who have belonged to a Municipal 
Library. 
212. Number of active borrowers. 
4 Number who live in an area not served by 
Municipal Library. 
65 Number who have never belonged to a 
Municipal Library but live in area. 


I11—Canterbury Primary (Boys) 


6A 5B 5A 5C 4A 3A_ 3B 


39 «339 434842 45 


13 22 24 


30 5 6 2 10 ® 8 
21 


Total 
306 Number in class. 
160 Number who have belonged to a Municipal 
Library. 
81 Number of active borrowers. 
146 Number who have never belonged to a 
Municipal Library but live in area. 


IV—Hornsby Girls’ High 


860 Enrolment. 

550 Number who have belonged to a Municipal 
Library or Free Library. 

410 Number of active borrowers. 

100 Number who live in an area not served by 
a Municipal Library or Free Library. 
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TABLE B 
PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVE BORROWERS 
(Excluding those not living in area served by a Municipal Library) 


Canterbury Junior High (Boys) 
Total for school—41% 
Canterbury Boys’ Primary 
Total for school—25% 
Canterbury Girls’ Primary ee 
Hornsby Girls’ High. Total for school—54% 


Ist year © 2nd year 3rd year 
47% 35% 38% 


3rd class 4th class 5th class 6th class 
29% 13% 47% 45% 


3rd class 4th class 5th class 6th class 
49% 65% 70% 79% 


Appendix to Tables 
Conclusions 


(1) Girls borrow more than boys from 
Municipal Libraries. 

(2) The age when the greatest percentage of 
pupils is borrowing books is in fifth and 
sixth class. Pupils aged 10-12. 

(3) Third class in the primary school and 

second and third year in high schools are 

the ages when the least number of pupils 
are borrowing from Municipal Libraries. 

Need for the greater encouragement of 

pupils in second and third year to belong 


(4 


~— 


to Municipal Libraries, j.e., 14-16 age 

group. 
(5) Borrowing of pupils varies strongly 
according to the intelligence and mental 
working capacity. Note in practically all 
cases A classes have greatest number of 
active borrowers. B Classes in primary 
school have lowest number of borrowers. 
High school pupils in Girls’ Highs have 
a greater number of borrowers than boys 
in Junior Highs. 
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Co-operation 


between School and Children’s Libraries 


A Children’s Librarian’s View 
By Mrs. M. Cotton, Children’s Librarian at Randwick Municipal Library 


I should like to quote to you from the 
Joint Report of the National Educational 
Association of the U.S. and the A.L.A. on 
this subject, published in 1941. 


The report says:— 


. “Efforts towards interpretation and 
understanding are not the duty alone of 
the administrative leaders of the school 
system and the library, important as 
they are. Whenever the Teacher and 
the Librarian meet they have the oppor- 
tunity both to tell and learn something 
that will help each of them give better 
service to children.” 


With these words the joint committee 
emphasized its conclusion that the strongest 
co-operation between school and children’s 
libraries was found in those districts where 


school staffs and library staffs were well 
known to each other and where consequently 
there was real understanding of each other's 
programme of work. In brief the report 
stated that the decisive feature of the co- 
operation was not a matter of organization 
but of attitude. 


Libraries in N.S.W., both school and 
public, are still in the developmental stage. 
Perhaps the findings of this American report 
will encourage us to take practical steps now 
to co-ordinate some of our services. 


I think that awareness of our mutual task 
of helping the child could be stressed in our 
training institutions. Both teachers’ training 
colleges and library schools could inform their 
students of methods used by the other 
educational body. 
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I would like to see student teachers, during 
their practice periods at the end of the year, 
pay visits to a children’s library. In fact I 
would go further and suggest that some part 
of their practical work be service in an 
accredited children’s library. During my 
term at Newcastle a band of students from 
the teachers’ college visited a branch library 
while I was giving a lesson on the use of 
the catalogue to a class of primary children 
during school hours. I sincerely think that 
they were not only interested but rather 
startled to witness a lesson being given 
outside the sacred precincts of the school 
walls. 

Similarly, the student librarians and junior 
librarians in municipal work have much to 
gain from visiting a school, particularly a 
primary school. These young librarians have 
no course in children’s librarianship available 
to them at this stage, and many of them lack 
knowledge of modern educational methods. 
If headmasters and headmistresses would 
permit them to attend a demonstration lesson 
occasionally, the young librarians would not 
only be helped in their contacts with the 
children, but would realise, too, the demands 
the child will make on the children’s library 
as a result of his school requirements. 

So I would recommend this interchange of 
visits at the training level as a first step 
towards co-operation between the future 
teacher and children’s librarian. 

It is because I think this personal co-opera- 
tion is all important, that the first part of 
my talk will deal with ways in which it can 
be strengthened. 

So I will speak of co-operation between 
teacher and children’s librarian rather than 
between the school and children’s library. 

But how is this attitude of co-operation to 
find expression in a given community ? The 
first step is for them to become acquainted. 
I think the approach should be made by the 
public library as having a more stable staff 
position. One American public library solves 
the problem neatly and happily by inviting 
all teachers to morning tea at the beginning 
of the school year. I had never had such a 


happy thought, but can report from my own 
experience the benefit of visiting the heads of 
schools before beginning any library service. 

The ostensible purpose of such a visit is to 
tell the children about the public library, but 
equally important is the personal contact 
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made with the staff. The children’s librarian 
will learn much from the teachers of the 
needs of local children. She hears of the 
interests of the locality. Sometimes individual 
teachers sponsor activities outside the school 
such as model-making clubs, and puppetry 
guilds. She hears that there is a chess club 
within the school itself. She is told of the 
strength of the parents and citizens’ associa- 
tions, of the parents’ support of cultural 
groups in the town or suburb. Sometimes 
learning from teachers of the home conditions 
in the area, she realises that she must show 
patience when her bookstock does not always 
receive kindly treatment. Other districts 
have language problems, with children of 
many nationalities. These problems are 
already being faced by the teaching staff and 
their advice on the needs of these children 
can lead to sympathetic assistance being 
given by the children’s librarian. 

In making this personal acquaintance with 
the teachers the children’s librarian should 
show willingness to give her services to the 
school. She may be asked to give talks to 
mothers’ clubs or parents and citizens’ groups 
on books for children. Her advice may be 
sought on the planning and furnishing of a 
library. Apart from personal advice the 
public library can often help on such cases 
with printed material, plans and photographs. 

I wonder if the children’s librarian could 
mingle with teachers on another of their 
home grounds? The Library Association 
invites teachers to many of its conferences. 
Perhaps children’s librarians could be invited 
to lectures held by the Inspectors’ Institute. 
A lecture subject such as ““The New Syllabus 
in English” would be of great assistance in 
planning their own programme of work to 
meet the demands of children through the 
school year. 

Finally the personal co-operation between 
teacher and children’s librarian could produce 
far reaching results through their association 
in a professional body. The L.A.A. has a 
section for library work with children and 
young people and it is the N.S.W. branch of 
this section which planned to-day’s con- 
ference. Surely this is the logical association 
in which both teachers and _ children’s 
librarians can pool their knowledge and air 
their problems. 

It is the body through which we express 
the unity of our work, irrespective of the 
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administration which governs us, whether it 
be private or State, whether its site be a 
library or a school. Through it we may be 
able to conduct surveys and undertake 
research which will be of interest to those 
working for the development of library 
service to children not only in N.S.W. but 
also in the other States. 

Within the library itself, how can the 
teacher and children’s librarian combine to 
help the child select his books and use the 
library intelligently ? 

Firstly, in the task of bringing books to 
the attention of the child, I think the 
children’s librarian is better equipped. She 
has the greater opportunity to know children’s 
books. Frequent visits to bookshops and 
subscription to book selection aids make her 
acquainted with a wide range of books for 
various ages and interests and of varying 
quality. In addition she has greater oppor- 
tunities for reading her bookstock and know- 
ing children’s books more intimately than 
the teacher. Her cataloguing duties will often 
reveal a subject interest in what is apparently 
a book of fiction. It is therefore her duty, as 
someone with a specialist knowledge of books, 
to compile lists for the benefit of the school. 
These may consist merely of a monthly selec- 
tion of new books or to meet a more definite 
demand arising from the school curriculum 
the list may be one of subject value, e.g., 
stories with a historical background; stories 
for younger children which will help their 
social studies; stories for older children with 
a career motif; folklore of various countries 
which may be correlated with geography 
lessons. 

Some children’s libraries provide stories 
(not textbooks) in foreign languages, ¢.g., 
Beatrix Potter books, which the younger 
high school students do not disdain to borrow. 
A list of these books will arouse interest in 
the teacher when other lists fail. Booklists 
of this type can either be sent to the teacher 
who may publicise them to the children, or 
individual copies may be distributed. This 
of course involves more work. In Auckland 
it was the practice of one school to roneo the 
lists sent by the children’s librarian so that 
each child received a copy. 

I have said that the children’s librarian 
knows books. It is obvious that the teacher 
knows children. A justifiable criticism of our 
children’s libraries is that we lose the older 
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child because we do not provide him with 
sufficiently strong meat. It is the school’s 
job I think to advise us on this point, 

Moreover, our children’s libraries at this 
stage in our development are almost exclu- 
sively in the charge of women. This fact may 
be reflected in our bookstock. Perhaps a 
stronger representation of men in our section 
for work with children and young people 
would help to rectify this weakness. 

Many children, however, would never 
voluntarily enter a library, simply because 
books hold no interest for them. 


I would like to tell you of an experiment 
carried out by the headmaster of one inter- 
mediate high school in the local children’s 
library. Each week he sent a group of boys 
from the opportunity class to the library, 
with the sole aim of making them aware of 
the existence of the public library and to 
confront them with books. They came of 
course at a time when the library was not 
open to the public. Apart from the initial 
visit when a brief talk was given on the 
arrangement of the books no instruction was 
given. The boys were free to look at reference 
books, periodicals (which were very popular 
with them) or to ask for a book on any 
subject in which they were interested. Many 
borrowed books at the end of the period and 
came to the library later in their own time. 
Others didn’t bother. 


The interests of those boys were adult as 
far as technical subjects were concerned— 
they would mostly enter the heavy industries 
—but their reading skills were poor. The most 
popular books with them were the Odhams 
pictorial type with a small amount of text 
underneath the picture. I don’t know what 
education experts would think of such an 
experiment, but to me it was immensely 
satisfying to see boys who normally would 
never have entered the library happily 
borrowing such books. 

The teacher of this class told me that one 
of these reluctant readers found his first joy 
in reading from the text underneath the 
illustrations of a book on drawing. 

It is probably superfluous to add that class 
visits of this kind are almost worthless if the 
teacher is not interested. In such an event 
the children’s librarian can do little for the 
class, as the teacher’s interest in the clock 
spreads like a disease amongst the boys. As 
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his attitude indicates, the period becomes 
truly a waste of time. 

A big question for all librarians is, how are 
children to be taught to use the library 
intelligently ? Is it a job for the school or 
the children’s library ? 

In theory, perhaps it is the job of the 
school. In practice, because‘ many school 
libraries are still in the developmental stage, 
I think it could be given in the children’s 
library. But I would add a warning here, 
that the children’s librarian must know the 
elements of class instruction. 

(Just one more reason why at some stage 
in her career she should watch classes in 
progress in the schools). 

Such a course in instruction to children 
should cover at least three phases:— 

1. The teaching of the parts of the book, 
e.g., children should learn to differentiate 
between the Table of Contents and the 
Index and learn their respective func- 
tions and arrangement (usually they 
call the Table of Contents the Index). 

2. The art of finding facts in Reference 
books and knowledge of those books. 

3. The way to use the Dictionary catalogue 
through the triple approach of Author, 
Subject, and Title. 

In a branch library or country town it may 
be simple to plan such classes. But where 
many schools and those with huge enrolments 
converge on the one children’s library there 
are difficulties. It seems obvious that one 
talk on the catalogue at the beginning of the 
school year will do little to benefit a class. 
A weekly course of instruction on a three- 
monthly roster for classes of upper-primary 
standard might overcome the problem. In 
this way more schools might participate in 
the scheme. It could be argued that first- 
year high school students would gain more 
from such instruction than the primary 
children. I base my preference partly on the 
assumption that high schools have more 
teacher librarians and partly on my own 
experience that quite young children will use 
the catalogue freely providing they have been 
taught how to do so. If I hadn’t this con- 
viction I would be in the vanguard of the 
down with catalogues movement. 

No matter how complete a school library 
stock is, there will be many times when the 
children’s library is called upon to assist the 
child in his school work. 
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It is not a new plea I ask of teachers:— 

“Please could we have advance notice of 
any projects ?’”’ And by that I don’t mean 
only a week’s notice. If projects are a long 
term plan, surely the children’s library could 
be advised of them? Verbal notice is not 
very satisfactory. Is it possible for the heads 
of schools to supply the children’s librarian 
with a written outline of the projects immedi- 
ately they are drafted ? We in the children’s 
library are often criticised by the children 
on our lack of project material. The child 
becomes disheartened and loses faith in us. 

Given time, we can assemble more material, 
make booklists for schools, arrange displays, 
even buy more books if we see a weakness 
in our stock. If the subject is on local 
history, the children’s librarian will need to 
do some research herself. Such records of 
local history are needed by most children at 
some time in their school life. 

The teacher of course hears the other end 
of this frustrating tale of project material. 
He hears “‘that the library didn’t have any- 
thing,” or “that it was out.” 

I would like to make three points here :— 

1. We need langer notice please, teachers. 

2. To librarians I would say: Analyse 
your books more. Often a subject 
will be dealt with in a chapter or even 
a page, whereas no book exists on it. 
You learn from experience which 
subjects are difficult to find. Tea, 
gipsy life, the. island of Tonga, tran- 
sport, dress, are a few which come to 
my mind. The 030 section is often 
a rich mine for these subjects but 
they are lost, because we do not 
make enough subject analyticals in 
the catalogue. 

3. My third point is I expect a common 
problem to teachers. 

Frequently we do find material for the 
child, and he refuses to take it because the 
chapter heading may not be in the exact 
terms of the project allotted. Frustration has 
beset me as frequently as it has the child 
over project work. No assurance on my 
part, nor pleas to show the book to his 
father, can persuade an 11 year old to take 
it home. 

Again—material needed for social studies 
is often best supplied by some of the excellent 
modern fiction books for children. Some give 
realistic pictures, with detailed illustrations 
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of the social life of past centuries, combined 
moreover with stories of adventure and verve. 
Another recreates a picture of the woollen 
industry and trade in fifteenth century 
England. Another tells of two boys who 
helped in the building of Britain’s first rail- 
way. The child who reads these stories will 
re-live that life of the past, but usually he 
prefers his project material in tabloid form. 

-Admittedly this is an educational problem, 
but the children’s librarian at least can bring 
such stories to the notice of the teacher 
when the project is mooted. 

I have left until the end the question of 
co-operation in the purchase of our respective 
bookstocks. To many this is possibly the 
vital question because it is felt that here is 
a way to save money. 

I must confess that whenever this type of 
economy is mentioned I feel that someone is 
trying to pass the buck. It is not from those 
in authority that these suggestions come. 
The question usually arises in a local situa- 
tion. The children’s library is thought 
unco-operative when it refuses to deposit 
some of its stock in a local school. To me 
this would not be a co-operative step for in 
the long run it would not benefit the child. 

Co-operation between the school and the 
children’s library I think means that each 
will go to the limit financially and otherwise 
in its service, and will not leave what is 
legitimately its concern to the other partner. 

I may be on controversial ground when I 
express amazement at the amount of money 
raised for pools of textbooks in secondary 
schools in relation to the amount raised for 
the school library. It is this situation which 
makes me understand why some teachers 
think the children’s library should provide 
vast numbers of books relating specifically 
to the school studies. 

When I learnt how much money is raised 
for textbooks, I wondered why some of it 
couldn’t be diverted into the school library. 
In all humility I ask if a different approach 
on the part of the teacher would not result in 
the student having access to better library 
resources. 

But to get back to our book buying. 
Can we rationalise our purchases ? 

School authorities have stressed that the 
primary school library should have a mini- 
mum of 60% non-fiction material. A high 
school percentage will be much higher. The 
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children’s library, on the other hand, places 
the bias on fiction and easy story books. 
The children’s library might buy the more 
expensive reference books, including many 
adult ones. 

It might buy several sets of encyclopaedias 
where the school has only one. I think that 
in the field of books for little children the 
children’s library has gone astray. It is the 
task of the school to teach the child the 
mechanics of reading, and it is only the 
school library which should supply those 
cheap books of first readers. Many of them 
are far too flimsy for circulation purposes and 
I suspect that in the school they are read 
only on the premises. 

It seems that we haye forgotten that the 
duty of the public library is to buy the 
beautiful picture books for little children, 
books of a high standard, of artistic worth, 
whose sole purpose is to delight ; books which 
aim not at teaching them how to read, but 
which will make them want to read. Many 
of these books are expensive, but I think we 
in the children’s libraries should buy fewer 
but better books for little children. 

There is criticism both from schools and 
children’s librarians that duplication of titles 
is a waste of money. But surely if a book is 
needed in one library it will be needed in 
another. Efforts to avoid duplication will 
reduce the effectiveness of both libraries. 
Moreover the children’s library serves not one 
school but many, and serves children after 
school hours and during vacations. It is only 
in very small communities where the school 
and the library serve the same children that 
I can see any value in deliberate co-operative 
purchasing of stock. 

To quote again from the Joint Report :— 
“To limit a service is economic, but it 
will be less effective in meeting educa- 
tional needs. Our aim should never be 
to spend less money, but to co-ordinate 
our services, so that the best value is 
obtained.” 

Last of all at such public festivals as book 
weeks, the school and the children’s library 
co-operate in an educational programme 
which recreates the interest of both child and 
parent in the world of books. 

The CHILD and his BOOK. This is the 
picture behind all our efforts at co-operation. 
Our problems can be solved only in the light 
of that picture. 
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Branches and Sections 


AUSTRALIAN CAPITAL TERRITORY 

Mr. H. J. C. Taussig, whose unique collec- 
tion of stills from outstanding films has 
recently been presented to the Commonwealth 
National Library, Canberra, gave an address 
to a Branch meeting on June 3, 1954. The 
talk, which traced the development of the 
motion picture industry from its foundation 
to the present time, was entitled “Sixty years 
of motion pictures.” This same title has 
been given to an exhibition of a selection of 
stills from the Taussig collection which was 
exhibited in conjunction with the Melbourne 
and Sydney Film Centres in those cities and 
with the Canberra Film Centre in Canberra 
from June 29-Ist July. 

The Commonwealth Public Service Board 
recruited this year seven trainee librarians 
from universities as far apart as Perth and 
Brisbane. They attended the training course 
conducted by the Commonwealth National 
Library and sat for their Preliminary Certifi- 
cate examination in June. With the excep- 
tion of one trainee, who was posted to the 
Long Range Weapons Establishment, Salis- 
bury, all are now working in Departmental 
Libraries in Canberra. 


Mr. F. W. Torrington has joined the 


Legislative Reference Section of the Common- 
wealth National Library after eleven years 
in the Parliamentary Library of New South 
Wales. 

Mr. Ian McLean of the Archives Division 
of the Commonwealth National Library was 
married at the Ormond College Chapel, 
Melbourne, on the 26th June to Miss Barbara 
Kemp of Alton, Hampshire, England. 


NEW SOUTH WALES 
Meetings. 

Dr. T. R. Schellenberg, Director of Archival 
Management, U.S. National Archives at 
Washington, and visiting Fulbright lecturer, 
addressed the Branch on 4th June. His 
subject, ‘Archival Developments in the 
United States,” was beautifully illustrated 
with coloured film slides. 

Mr. C. C. Linz, Staff Inspector in charge 
of Visual Education and School Broadcasts, 
N.S.W. Department of Education, and a 
member of the Branch Council, addressed the 
Branch on 15th June. His subject, ‘“Audio- 
Visual Aids,” was illustrated with a tape 


recording, film slides and classroom films. 
Mr. Dodds, the School Broadcasts Officer, 
and Mr. Ottley, Film Librarian at the Depart- 
mental Visual Education Centre, Burwood, 
assisted Mr. Linz by operating the machines. 
While the whole programme was interesting, 
the tape recording was perhaps the outstand- 
ing feature. It was a recording of a 15 year 
old boy at North Sydney Boys’ High School 
reading from Chaucer, and the boy’s voice 
was remarkably well developed and 
impressive. 

Branch Conference. 

The Branch Council propose to conduct a 
Branch Conference later in the year for the 
purpose of allowing members to discuss the 
topics in which they are interested. It has 
been felt that the discussion at the end of 
meetings is usually curtailed by the close of 
the programme and that many topics could 
profitably be discussed more fully. 

Branch members interested are asked to 
submit suggested topics for discussion to the 
Secretary, Mr. A) R. Horton, at the Public 
Library of N.S.W., Macquarie Street, Sydney. 


Public Libraries. 

The Council recently appointed a com- 
mittee to investigate the status and salaries 
of librarians and assistants in the public 
library field. This committee consisted of 
Miss T. Thomas (Librarian of Canterbury 
Public Library and Convenor), Mr. B. D. W. 
Butler (Librarian of Bankstown Public 
Library), Mr. L. Miller (Librarian of the 
Newcastle City Library), and Mr. C. E. Smith 
(Librarian of the Education Department). 
The Council resolved that their report should 
be brought before the Library Board by the 
Branch’s representative. 

The Council also resolved that members 
working in public libraries should be asked 
to communicate with the Branch Secretary 
where there was any matter affecting status 
and salaries that should be considered by the 
Council and possibly the Library Board of 
New South Wales. The Branch Council will 
consider each such report before instructing 
the Branch’s representative on the Library 
Board to place its point of view before the 
Board. Members working in public libraries 
are asked to note this facility and use it 
when necessary. 
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Award Claims. 

The award claim of the officers of the 
Public Library of N.S.W., including officers 
in Departmental libraries, is now part heard 
in the Industrial Commission before Mr. 
Justice De Baun. 


Personal. 

We are glad to say that Mr. E. Seymour 
Shaw, M.B.E., President of the Branch, has 
recovered from his recent indisposition and 
is well again. 

We regret to record the death of Mr. K. W. 
Burrow, Deputy Librarian of the Fisher 
Library, on 25th June. 

Mr. F. W. Torrington has resigned from 
the staff of the Parliamentary Library to 
join the staff of the Commonwealth National 
Library. Consequently he has resigned as 
Vice-President of the N.S.W. Branch. Mr. 
Torrington is a past Secretary of the Branch 
and will be missed in Branch affairs. We wish 
him well in his new position and congratulate 
the Australian Capital Territory Branch on 
gaining such a valuable new member. 

Mr. C. E. Smith has resigned from the 
staff of the Public Library of N.S.W. to 
become Librarian of the Sutherland Shire 
Public Libraries. He has been on the staff 
of the Public Library since 1947 and for the 
past five years was stationed in the Educa- 
tion Department as their Librarian. In this 
position he had been responsible for the 
reorganization of the Departmental and 
Research Libraries as the one library. 

Mr. Smith’s resignation from the Public 
Service involved his resignation as Editor of 
Library Staff News and Chairman of the 
Library Officers’ Vocational Branch of the 
Public Service Association of N.S.W. In the 
latter capacity he had been organising the 
officers’ award claim, now part heard in the 
Industrial Commission. He will, however, 
continue as Assistant Secretary of the N.S.W. 
Branch and as Convener of the N.S.W. 
Branch of the Special Libraries Section. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. Kunz, of the Mitchell 
and Dixson Libraries, have been elected as 
Joint Editors of Library Staff News to 
succeed Mr. Smith. 

Miss J. P. Tighe, Librarian of the Health 
Department, has been elected Chairman of 
the Library Officers’ Vocational Branch, 
Public Service Association of N.S.W., to 
succeed Mr. Smith. 
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QUEENSLAND 


Two general meetings of the Branch have 
been held since the last issue of the Journal 
appeared. 

On 27th May Mr. J. L. Stapleton, the 
State Librarian, showed a group of films to 
members. One illustrated the library service 
in a small industrial town of the United 
States and another dealt with a regional 
service in Alabama. A most pleasing Swedish 
production outlined the national library 
service in that country. 

Mr. Stapleton explained that he had used 
these films in a recent tour he made, together 
with Mr. George Dobbie of the Public Library 
staff, in the South Burnett area. Going on 
to speak of his meetings with the various 
local authorities, Mr. Stapleton said that he 
hoped a regional library scheme in the area 
would soon materialise. 

At a meeting of the Branch on 6th July 
members heard a paper on Children’s Library 
Services in Brisbane by Miss C. Griffith and 
Miss S. Mitchell, of the Stone’s Corner 
Municipal Library, and a paper by Miss C. 
Melville of the Teachers’ Training College on 
school libraries in this State. 

The first paper pointed out that about 10 
per cent. of the children in the metropolitan 
area were enrolled at one or another of the 
five free childrens’ libraries in the city. The 
excessive demand on the existing services did 
not allow the present libraries to pursue 
extensive reader guidance, the formation of 
children’s clubs and so on, and_ this 
emphasised the need for more childrens’ 
libraries. 

Miss Melville in speaking on school libraries 
explained the way in which the Department 
of Public Instruction promoted and aided 
the establishment and maintenance of these 
libraries from a financial point of view and 
how the Teachers’ Training College Library 
guided the teacher librarians concerned. 

These two talks constituted the second of 
a series of papers on the lesser known libraries 
of Brisbane. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
Three general meetings of the South Aus- 
tralian Branch have been held since the 
Journal was last issued. 
The April meeting was addressed by Mr. 
G. Nerlich, of the Public Library staff, on 
the subject “Philosopher’s myths and the 
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Public Library.” Mr. Nerlich, who is an 
Honours student in Philosophy and English 
at the Adelaide University, spoke of the need 
for clear and logical thinking, and the neces- 
sity to distinguish between sense and nonsense 
in all phases of library activity. In this 
respect, Mr. Nerlich was emphatic on the 
value of philosophy in training the mind. 

The May meeting, held in the Symon 
Library of the Public Library, was a dis- 
cussion entitled ‘‘Why don’t we?” This 
discussion, led by Miss Sorrell and Messrs. 
Buick, Wells and Casson, consisted of sugges- 
tions for improving library services, and 
ways and means of carrying out these 
suggestions. 

In June, the Parliamentary Library played 
host to the Branch, with Mr. Lanyon, the 
Parliamentary Librarian, conducting mem- 
bers over both Houses, and the Library itself. 
Mr. Lanyon and Mr. Host explained Parlia- 
mentary procedure, and the role played by 
Parliamentary Librarians in the conducting 
of Parliament. 

We have received news that Miss J. P. 
Whyte has passed her examinations for an 
M.A. degree in Library Science at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and is now completing her 
thesis. We extend to Miss Whyte our con- 
gratulations and are looking forward to 

seeing her early in 1955. 

' The July meeting of the Branch will be 
addressed by Miss K. Andersen of the Barr- 
Smith library of the University. Her subject 
will be ‘‘Swedish libraries.” 

TASMANIA 

A successful branch meeting was held on 
April 14th, when the President of the Library 
Association of Australia, Sir John Morris, 
gave an informal account of his travels to 
Europe, the United Kingdom and the United 
States, during which he visited: many famous 
libraries, both university and public. His 
comments on book-stocks, policy and admini- 
stration were knowledgeable, pungent and 
often witty. 

On May 5th a general symposium was 
conducted at which many branch members 
spoke, giving their views on problems of 
book-selection and ordering, and co-operation 
between the State, University and a major 
special Library in the acquisition and filing 
of periodicals. A stimulating discussion 
ranged over the possibility for a co-operative 

book buying program for Australian libraries. 
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As an adjunct to library training, the 
Branch organized a visit by many of its 
members to the Australian Newsprint Mills 
at Boyer. There were seen the large scale 
technological processes necessary to manu- 
facture Newsprint, Tasmanian short-fibred 
timber being mixed with New Zealand and 
Canadian soft woods to produce a satisfactory 
pulp mixture. The ‘‘wet”’ corner of the mill 
with giant vats of bleached and washed pulp 
and the great steam heated rollers which 
transform the pulp into paper were explained 
in some detail to our members. 

The State Librarian, Mr. J. D. A. Collier, 
who is at present on sick leave pending his 
retirement, has always taken a very active 
interest in Branch affairs, and the Branch 
officers and members wish him a very happy 


retirement. 
VICTORIA 


The quarterly meeting on May 6th received. 


our report on Entry to Librarianship drafted 
by Messrs. W. Eunson, C. A. McCallum and 
F. J. Perry. It examined the new require- 
ment of Matriculation for Library Association 
of Australia examinations and its effect on 
Victoria where, owing to the different require- 
ments of Victorian Matriculation, students 
would have to spend six years in secondary 
school to pass it. This report, which recom- 
mended that Leaving Certificate be accepted 
as pre-requisite for Preliminary at least, was 
adopted unanimously by the meeting and 
was later forwarded for consideration by the 
Board of Examination. 

The meeting was then addressed by Dr. 

T. R. Schellenberg of the United States 
National Archives, who described the methods 
used by American archivists and some ways 
in which they differed from those of Europe. 
His remarks indicated that there is some 
rivalry with the Library of Congress—not 
only over possession of certain documents, 
but as to which can produce desired infor- 
mation more quickly ! 
_ Tbe Annual Meeting of the Association on 
June 10th was followed by an address to the 
Branch by the General President (Sir John 
Morris), who showed by his witty and forceful 
presentation that he had a firm grip on our 
problems of training. His plea for “‘Univer- 
sity Education for Librarianship’”’ will prove 
an inspiration to all who were present and 
should help considerably toward the cause he 
so ably advocated. 
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me ““CONTOURA” 


PORTABLE PHOTO-COPIER 
Now Available in Australia ! 


HERE is the ideal portable photo-copying machine 

for the librarian or research student. The 
Contoura photo-copier has already proved itself 
a great asset to students in England and America. 
Whenever you wish to make copies from books or 


Plug Contoura into nearest documents Contoura will do the job in only a few 
electric Might eutiet. Place minutes. The Contoura weighs only 8 pounds and 
sheet of paper over aren te be can be carried about like an attache case. Contoura 
an copies up to 13” x 8" page size—ample to cover 


paper and press switch for about " 
five seconds. Copy is then ready all your copying needs. — 


lhe For further information, contact .. . 
Sole Australian Agents: 


VIZ-ED EQUIPMENT PTY. LTD. 149 Castlereagh St., Sydney 


Telephones: M 6657, MA 9516 


BOOKS FROM CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


“PRAGUE IN PHOTOGRAPHS” 
A standard work revealing the beauties of ancient and 
modern Prague - the Queen of European cities. 


208 full-page reproductions; text in English, French, German 
and Czech; cloth; 10 X14 ins. Price: 37 sh. 6 d- 


“SLOVAKIA” 
The Slovak countryside and its folklore treasures seen 
through the eye of a leading European master of the camera. 


224 full-page reproductions; text in English, French, German 
and Slovak; cloth; 10 X14 ins. Price: 37 sh. 6 d. 


“SLOVAK FOLK ART” 
An outstanding work on Slovak folk art covering architec- 
ture, folk costumes and embroideries. 


649 illustrations (50 in colour); text in English and Slovak; 
cloth; 8 x11 ins. Price: 72 sh. 6 d., 


“THE HIGH TATRAS” 
A selection of remarkable pictures of the wild beauty of 
the highest Czechoslovak mountain range and its flora. 
170 full-page reproductions; text in English, French and Slovak; 
cloth; 9'/, X12"/2 ins. Price: 37 sh, 6 d. 


AT ALL GOOD BOOKSHOPS 


Sole Australian Distributor: 
JOSEPH WATERS 
360, Collins Street, MELBOURNE 
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ABOVE 


Charging Desk of 5 units... avail- 
able separately ... for a desk of any desired 
shape or size. All units of uniform width — 
2 ft. Polished in natural colour. 


RIGHT 
Unit Shelving... straight and cor- 
ner units... ranging from 7 ft. high x 3 ft. 
wide to 7 ft. x 6 ft. Polished in natural 
colour, 


Also available 


A wide range of catalogue, card 
filing cabinets, etc. In all sizes. 


* 


G & G furnished the following 
Victorian municipal libraries: 
Camberwell, Heidelberg, _ Castlemaine, 
Kerang, Bendigo, Redcliffs, Violet Town 
..and many, many others. 


Quotations gladly given for completely fur- 
nishing new libraries or making additions. 


AS MODERN as 
THE LATEST TITLE 


the library furnished 
by G&G .... with smart, adapr- 


able units designed to meet its particular 
requirements. 


Municipal Library, Mildura, Vic. , 
Unit Shelving by G & G. 


111 BOURKE STREET, MELBOURNE, Phone Central 3898 
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During the meeting of General Council, 
Branch Councillors had a further opportunity 
of meeting interstate visitors at lunch. 

The South Melbourne City Council pro- 
vided accommodation on the occasion of the 
Branch Council’s lunch to the delegates on 
June 10th. 

Many Victorian members heard with 
pleasure the decision by General Council to 
hold the Qualifying Examination toward the 
end of the calendar year. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY SECTION 


Victorian Branch 

On 2s8th April, at the Public Library of 
Victoria, Dr. Ursula Hoff, Keeper of the 
prints at the National Gallery of Victoria, 
addressed an audience of about 60 members 
on the Literature of Art. 

Dr. Hoff stressed the importance of every 
art book on individual artists. Each book 
differed and much could be lost by not buying 
a new book. As an example Dr. Hoff men- 
tioned three books on Vermeer; De Vries, 
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Spullens and Gowing. Each supplemented 
the other—the latest, Gowing, being the best 
ofthethree. Another example was Caravaggio, 
on whom three recent works have been 
published. 

Short Art histories differed in scope and 
bias. Gombrich is the most concise and gives 
good accounts of the main periods in Art. 
Orpen and Cheney are biased and _ stress 
certain artists and trends and minimize 
others. The Pelican History of Art will be a 
full work which will be a valuable contribu- 
tion to art literature. 

Monographs on individual artists are 
important and give the development of each 
artist’s style, thus supplementing the art 
History. 

After an interesting discussion, the meeting 
closec at 11 a.m. 

After this a business meeting was held and 
the central cataloguing service, subject 
specialization in Public Libraries, and inter- 
library loans were discussed. The meet ing 
ended at 12.05 p.m. 


OBITUARY 


Miss ELEANOR BOOTH 

Many librarians in Victoria and beyond 
will regret to hear of the death in California 
of Miss Eleanor Booth, B.A., B.S. (University 
of Illinois), a former librarian of the United 
States Information Library in Melbourne. 

In 1938 Miss Booth came here from China, 
where her parents were missionaries. She 
held various library appointments in Mel- 
bourne and joined the United States Library 
staff in 1945, becoming Librarian-in-charge, 
whilst Mrs. Helen Wessells was Chief Cultural 
Officer. After Miss Booth’s return to America 
in 1947 she held a position in the State 
Department until ill health forced her recent 
retirement. 

The kindliest and gentlest of souls, Miss 
Booth endeared herself to all who knew her, 
whilst her library competence and efficiency 
earned her the professional respect of all her 
colleagues. 


Mr. K. W. BURROW 

It is with a considerable shock still that 
I write of the death on the 25th June of 
Mr. K. W. Burrow, Assistant Librarian of the 
Fisher Library, University of Sydney. Only 
a very few weeks have passed since the 
University Librarians of Australia were 
enjoying the breadth of his experience, the 


depth of his knowledge and the strength of 
his comradeship in conference at Melbourne. 

Mr. Burrow had been a member of the 
staff of Fisher Library since 1914 and was 
known and liked not only by the scores who 
must have passed through the Library staff 
in that time, but also by many hundreds of 
the University’s academic staff and untold 
students. 

Writing as a rather young librarian I can 
testify to Mr. Burrow’s friendliness towards 
his juniors both in age and status. I have 
vivid memories of the short time I was 
attached to the staff of the Fisher Library, 
and particularly of the kindly help given by 
Mr. Burrow. 

He was unquestionably pre-eminent in 
Australia in his major interest in librarian- 
ship, the application of photography to all 
forms of document reproduction, but those 
who have met him in committee, at con- 
ference or just in friendly discussion can 
testify that his knowledge born of experience 
and study was by no means restricted to 
this field. 

Mr. Burrow was many years my senior 
and I can claim to have enjoyed his acquaint- 
ance for only a short time, but I am proud 
to think that he was my friend; in this I fee! 
I speak for the librarians of Australia.—H.B. 
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The Australian Library Scene 


Each issue it is hoped to collect under this 
heading what is new, odd or interesting in 
the library world ‘down-under.” Some of 
this material has appeared heretofore under 
“Branches and _ Sections,’ some under 
“Notices and News,” but I feel there is 
room for a completely separate category. 

Branches and Sections should certainly 
report their own activities and the Associa- 
tion itself needs a feature through which to 
make announcements to its members. But, 


in addition, there should be a separate 
section for recording new developments in 
library services, the birth of new libraries and 
the continued life of old ones. 

This is a forum for discussion as well as a 
mere record of achievements; above all, 
however, it is a means for correlation of 
information and so for that mutual enlighten- 
ment without which progress in our pro- 
fession will be slow and much less intelligently 
directed. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN TASMANIA 


The Hobart Branch of the Lady Clark 
Memorial Children’s Library is to move to 
new quarters at Ingle Hall in Macquarie 
Street. This old building dating back to 1814 
is the original site of Hutchins School. It is 
in an excellent state of preservation and was 
until recently the headquarters of a business 
firm. Its position being opposite the Town 
Hall and near to the State Library makes it 
particularly good for the Children’s Library. 
It is proposed to make a new entrance and 
introduce new fittings, so as to make the 
Hobart Children’s Library not only a fine 
city centre, but a credit to the State as a 
whole. A new librarian for the Lady Clark 
Memorial Children’s Library is to be 
appointed soon. 


Another senior appointment at the State 
Library of Tasmania will be that of Librarian- 
in-charge of Training; Miss M. Ramsay, M.A., 
Librarian of the Ballarat Municipal Libraries 
and Head of the Central Highlands Regional 


Service, is to take up her appointment in. 


June. She will train assistants in the State 
Library, the University Library and other 
special libraries in Hobart. Classes for the 
Preliminary and Qualifying Examinations 
will be heid each morning in the Reference 
Library. Miss Ramsay will organize visits to 
local printers and bookbinders and will take 
full charge of all training programmes at the 
State Library. 

A new development, in Tasmania which 
may be of interest to librarians on the 
Mainland is the formation of a Book Selection 
Committee to rationalize book purchases at 
the University Library, the State Library 


and other special libraries. At fortnightly ~~ 


meetings the books to be ordered are dis- 
cussed and book selection policies reviewed. 
Periodicals are within the scope of the meet- 
ings and it is intended to make a careful 
check of our holdings with the object of 
reducing costs and the ultimate provision of 
a joint central depository in Hobart. Special 
fields of interest have been defined by the 
respective libraries and it is hoped that a 
better coverage will be made possible by this 
means. 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARIANS 
CONFER 

The opportunity was taken of the Council 
meeting in Melbourne in June to convene a 
conference of Principal Librarians of Aus- 
tralian University Libraries for the two days 
preceding it. 

The conference was held at the University 
of Melbourne and was well represented— 
Mr. Leigh Scott and Mr. Lodewycks from 
Melbourne, Mr. Burrow from Sydney, Mr. 
Cowan from Adelaide, Mr. Borchardt from 
Tasmania, Mr. Bryan from Queensland, Mr. 
Macdonald from A.N.U., Miss Tattersall from 
New England, Miss Campbell-Smith from 
Canberra University College, and Miss Sims 


from the N.S.W. University of Technology — 


all attending. 

A long and varied agenda formed the basis 
of two days’ invaluable discussion covering 
many phases of our particular branch of the 
profession. As a result it was possible to 
agree on common action on a number of 
important issues. . Several resolutions express- 
ing this agreement will be forwarded to the 
Australian: Vice-Chancellor’s Committee. 
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The thanks of all visitors were duly and 
sincerely recorded to the University of 
Melbourne, not only for accommodating the 
conference, but also for providing excellent 
refreshments at pleasantly regular intervais. 


It was a particular pleasure to have 
present, probably for the last time as a 
practising librarian, Mr. Leigh Scott, much- 
loved librarian of the University of Melbourne. 
The best wishes of the University librarians, 
as indeed of all Australian librarians, go with 


Mr. Scott in his well-earned rest. 


COMMONWEALTH NATIONAL 
LIBRARY 


Acquisitions. 


As part of its policy to strengthen its 
holdings for research use on_ certain 
geographical areas, particularly in the 
humanities and social sciences, a substantial 
collection has been assembled relating to the 
legal and administrative systems, including 
Adat law, and the social conditions of 
Indonesia. Several hundred monographs, 
including all the basic works on Adat law 
(the unwritten, customary law of the native 
communities) are included, and complete sets 
of Staatsblad van Netherlandsch Indie 1816- 
1940, of Indisch Tijdschrift van het Secht, 
v. 1, 1849 to date, and of Adatrechtbundels, 
v. 1, 1910 to date. 


Through the co-operation of the University 
of Malaya, typescript copies have been 
received of the “open’’ despatches of the 
Governor of the Straits Settlements 1867- 
1903, and arrangements completed to obtain 
photostats of the Secret and Confidential 
Files. Microfilm copies of the Straits Times 
from 1819 and short runs of three other 
Singapore newspapers between 1874 and 1883 
are being obtained with the co-operation of 
Mr. Ernest Clark, now Librarian of the 
University of Malaya. 


Two gift collections of an unusual kind also 
call for remark. Mr. H. J. C. Taussig, now 
resident in Australia, has given the library 
his collection of 20,000 motion picture stills, 
illustrative of the history and development of 
cinematography as an art form and as an 
industry from its inception to 1938. The 
collection, gathered by Mr. Taussig during 
the 15 years he was himself engaged in the 
motion picture industry in various European 
countries, is rich in examples, now becoming 
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rare, of the work of the actors, producers, 
directors and technicians whose cumulative 
ability established the industry in Europe, 
Great Britain and the United States. A 
selected and representative portion of the 
collection has been mounted and prepared for 
exhibition, and shown during June in 
Melbourne, Sydney and Canberra. 


The second gift has just been exhibited in 
England prior to shipment to Australia. In 
April, Lieut.-Colonel T. G. Gayer-Anderson 
of Lavenham, Suffolk, handed over 220 of his 
total collection of about 600 Indian paintings 
and drawings on behalf of himself and his 
twin brother, the late Major R. G. Gayer- 
Anderson, and in memory of two very special 
Australian friends of their early manhood, the 
late Captain Evylyn Wilson Ffrench and 
Colonel N. B. de Laucy Forth. They contain 
examples of the principal schools of Indian 
painting of the seventeenth, eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries and are particularly rich 
in drawings. The balance of Col. Gayer- 
Anderson’s collection has been given to the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. His gift to the 
Commonwealth has since been enriched by 
the addition of 100 antique Oriental works 
of art, chiefly Indian, Chinese and Ancient 
Egyptian statuettes, heads and ornaments in 
stone, wood and bronze. 


Holdings of government documents will be 
strengthened by the conclusion of active 
exchange agreements with a further four 
governments, including Japanand Yugoslavia. 
The National Library has also been designated 
a full depository library for receipt of 
Canadian documents. 


Accommodation. 

In the continued absence of an adequate 
central building the problem of housing its 
collections is a growing problem. Some relief 
will be afforded by the temporary annexe at 
Canberra now being occupied. Consisting of 
three groups of Romney huts for use as 
stacks, fronted by an office block into which 
they lead, the annexe contains about 22,000 
square feet of floor space, and all Australian 
collections and activities, other than those of 
the Film Division but including Archives, are 
being concentrated there. The annexe will 
hold about 10,000 volumes of newspapers, 
130,000 books, and 13,000 cubic feet of 
Archives, in addition to maps and prints, and 
contains a small reading room. Since certain 
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other areas occupied by the Library have to 
be vacated this is by no means all net gain, 
but it does permit a consolidation of material 
and staff which should improve service to 
users, 


During May an Archives repository was 
opened in Adelaide to hold the transferred 
records of Commonwealth departments in 
South Australia, and in June the 19,000 
cubic feet of transferred records in Melbourne 
were moved from a variety of buildings at 
Maribyrnong to Brighton, where a former 
dry-cleaning factory has been converted to a 
very suitable repository and office. 


QUEENSLAND REPORTS 


On 12th June a free library for adults and 
children was opened by the Caboolture Shire 
Council in the Council Chambers. Before the 
opening, Miss Margaret Waugh of the Public 
Library staff spent 34 weeks in Caboulture, 
engaged in the preliminary work of preparing 
the book stock and in training the local 
librarian. 


The South-Western Local Authorities 
Development Association has adopted the 
report of the Proposed South-Western 
Regional Library Scheme, prepared by Mr. 
E. G. Heap, Deputy State Librarian. The 
Councils concerned include Charleville, Roma, 
Bungil, Warroo, Booringa, Bendemere, 
Murilla, Taroom, Murweh, Paroo, Quilpie, 
Tambo and Bulloo, covering more than 
126,000 square miles of the South-West, with 
a population of 30,000. Mr. Heap recom- 
mended that the regional library service take 
the form of two regional systems, one based 
on Roma and the other on Charleville. 
Under the scheme there would be regional 
centres at Roma and Charleville in charge of 
trained librarians, and libraries in the main 
town (or towns) in each contributing shire. 
Books would be processed by the trained 
librarians in Roma and Charleville. A quota, 
which would be based on population, would 
be retained in the Roma and Charleville 
libraries and the remainder forwarded to the 
other participating libraries. 


A recent acquisition of the Oxley Memorial 
Library is a collection of photographs taken 
by the late Richard Daintree, formerly 
geologist in Victoria and Queensland and 
Agent-General for Queensland in London, 
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after whom the Daintree River and Table- 
Jand were named. The collection, which was 
donated by a daughter now resident in 
England for preservation in this State, 
includes photographs of early Melbourne and 
of early mining towns in Victoria and 
Queensland. 

The University Library has transferred its 
central periodical collection to one of the 
main library reading rooms in order to house 
within the Main Library the Fryer Memorial 
Library of Australian Literature, which is an 
activity of the Department of English. 
Consequent juggling of bookstack involves a 
total shift of at least 35,000 volumes. 

Any librarian with a new building on the 
stocks may like to know that this, the latest 
major library building to be constructed in 
Australia, is now to all intents and purposes 
full. It was designed (?) in the early '30s 
and occupied in December, 1948, with a life 
expectancy then of up to 25 years. 


EXHIBITIONS IN 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


Two exhibitions have been held recently, 
in which the Public Library was interested. 
The first of these was the Railways Historical 
Exhibition, held in the Public Library lecture 
room, and staffed by Library officers. 

This exhibition was arranged by the Board 
of the Public Library, and was to com- 
memorate the opening of the first public 
railway in Australia, from Goolwa to Pt. 
Elliot. Models, photographs and relics were 
displayed, and an estimated 12,000 people 
attended. 

The other exhibition was that held during 
Children’s Book Week, and consisted of a 
display of children’s books and photographs 
illustrating the production of a book. Talks 
were given both at the Exhibition and over 
the air. This function was arranged by the 
South Australian Children’s Book Council, 
and was visited by approximately 5,000 
people. 


A NOTABLE GIFT TO MELBOURNE 


The Melbourne University Library has 
received from Miss Gladys Bell, of ‘Broome 
Cottage,’’ Ocean Grove, Victoria, two note- 
worthy gifts, John Gould’s “Birds of Aus- 
tralia” and'‘‘Mammals of Australia” by the 
same author. 
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The “Birds of Australia” was published in 
1848-69 and has never been excelled in the 
field it covers. The seven folio volumes and 


supplement which make up.the work include 


a total of 683 beautifully hand-coloured 
plates. Miss Bell presented the seven volumes 
and parts 1 to 3 of the supplement; and 
since the Library already possessed part 5 of 
the supplement the set is almost complete. 
It is a work greatly sought after by librarians 


and book-collectors; copies but rarely come 


on the market, and it is without doubt the 
most valuable single work the Library 
possesses. 


THE LIBRARY BOARD OF 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


The Library Board has now moved into 
new premises—a converted house—at I1 
Havelock Street, West Perth, and has 
appointed the professional staff required 
initially. 

The Accessions Section and Cataloguing 
Section have been set up already. The 
Accessions Section will deal with the intake 
and processing of new books, selection being 
done by the Chief Assistant Librarian. The 
Cataloguing Section will produce all the 
records, except book tickets, required for 
books in a mobile stock. The headquarters 
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catalogue will be on cards in dictionary 
arrangement and a classified union catalogue 
on the loose leaf principle will be supplied to 
each co-operating library. The cards and 
sheets for these catalogues are being ‘pro- 
duced on a Multilith machine and a unit card 
which contains subject tracings is being used 
for all purposes. 


It is expected that a Circulation Section to 
deal with circulation of books to local libraries 
and with the request and information service 
will be set up in the not distant future when 
the number of local libraries established 
justifies the section. 


It is hoped that the first library to be 
established in co-operation with the Board 
will be opened in August and that thereafter 
libraries will be opened at reasonably frequent 
intervals. Over 20 local authorities have 
decided to, become participating bodies in the 
Board’s State-wide scheme. 


A NEW FLOOR FOR FISHER 


One of the last major operations supervised 
by the late K. W. Burrow was the laying of 
new floor covering on the Main Reading 
Room of Fisher Library. Those of us who 
have worked there can appreciate the con- 
sequent silencing of those book trucks that 
used to rumble along the back of the room. 


Inter-Library Loans 


Council resolved at the June meeting to 
approve provisionally the inter-library loan 
code (printed in the Journal, Vol. 2, No. 4, 
P. 124) as amended at the suggestion of the 

pecial Libraries Section, together with 
suggested forms for use. It was resolved that 
the amended code be published in the Journal 
and also that it be referred back to the 
Special Libraries and University Libraries 
Sections for possible further amendment. 


Inter-Library Loan Code 

1. Purpose. 

The primary purpose of the inter-library 
loan service is to aid research by the loan of 
unusual books, etc., after:due provision -has 
been made for the rights:and convenience 
of the immediate constituents: of the lending 
library. 


2. Scope. 

Almost any material possessed by a 
library, unless it has been acquired on terms 
which entirely preclude its loan, may be 
lent upon occasion to another library, but 
the lender must decide in each case whether 
a particular loan should, or should not, be 
made. When applying for a loan, librarians 
should state whether a photographic repro- 
duction, photostat, photoprint or microfilm 
would be a satisfactory substitute. The 
fullest use of photocopying should be made, 
to keep the actual lending of books to a 
minimum. (Reproductions can frequently 
be obtained at small cost and have an 
advantage over an actual loan in that they 
become the property of the borrower; 
moreover manuscripts, rare books ‘and 
newspapers are often not to be had in:any 
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other way. Both libraries, lender and 
borrower, should make sure that they do 
not infringe copyright law in using such 
reproductions.) 

3. Material Which Should Not Be Requested. 

Libraries should not ask to borrow: 
current fiction, books requested for a trivial 
purpose, books in print which can readily 
be purchased and for which there is a natural 
demand in the library owning them. No 
material can be borrowed for class use. 

4. Material Lent Only Under Exceptional 
Circumstances. 

Libraries are usually unwilling to lend: 
material in constant use, books of reference, 
material which by reason of its size or 
character requires expensive packing; 
material which by reason of age, delicate 
texture or fragile condition is likely to suffer 
in transit; very valuable or very rare books. 
5. Music. 

Music is lent on the same terms as books, 
but here again the lending library is to be 
the judge of what material it will make 
available on loan, and may not wish to run 
risk of sending parts of large and important 
sets. 

6. Applications. 

Libraries should apply first to the nearest 
institution known or expected to possess the 
desired material. Some care may need to be 
taken, however, to avoid asking libraries of 
great size to assume an undue proportion of 
the inter-library loan burden. 

Applications for loans of books should give 
the author’s full name, or at least his surname 
correctly spelt and accompanied by initials; 
title accurately stated, volume number if 
part of a set, date of publications, publisher 
and edition if a particular one is desired. 
Applications for periodicals should cite the 
author and title of the article, the complete 
title of the magazine, the date of the issue, 
volume and page numbers. The reference 
should be verified if possible from a second 
source and the source or sources of thé 
reference should be noted. 

7. Duration of the Loan. 

This will vary with the nature and purpose 
of the loan. The time allowed will be stated 
in each case by the lender when the loan is 
made. Four weeks is, perhaps, an average 


period, counted from the day the book 
reaches the borrower to the day when’ he 
returns it.’ An extension of time may usually 
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be obtained for'good reasons. Arrangements 
may be made’ for an initial loan of a longer 


period than usual if circumstances seem to 
warrant it. The’ lender always reserves the 
right of summary recall. 

8. Notices of Receipts and Return. 

Receipts of books borrowed should be 
acknowledged at once, only if required, and 
when books are returned, notice should be 
sent by mail at the same time. Promptness 
in this respect is necessary to permit books 
to be traced if they go astray. Notice of 
return should state author and title of book 
sent, the date of borrowing, the date of 
return, and the means of convevance, post, 
rail, etc. 

Books should be protected by cardboard 
and wrapped in heavy paper. The package 
should be marked INTER-LIBRARY LOAN. 

9. Expenses, 

All expenses of carriage in both directions 
(and insurance) when demanded, must be 
borne by the borrowing library but a sharing 
of expenses by lender and. borrower on a 
reciprocity basis, is to be encouraged. A 
borrowing library should be informed before 
a book is despatched, if the total cost of 
transport both ways would exceed 10/- (ten 
ae. Books sent by post should be 
registered. 

10. Safeguards. 

The borrowing library is bound by the 
conditions imposed by the lender; these it 
‘may not vary. ‘The borrowing library will 
safeguard borrowed material most carefully. 
ll. Responsibility of Borrowers..., , . 

The borrowing library must assume com, 
plete responsibility for the safety and prompt 
return of all material borrowed. 

If a borrowing library receives a damaged 
or imperfect book, without notification to 
that effect, it should at once notify , the 
lending library. 

In case of actual loss in transit; ‘the 
borrowing library should not only meet the 
cost of replacement, but should charge itself 
with the trouble of making it, unless the 
owner prefers to attend to the matter. 

12. Violations of the Code. 

Disregard of any of the foregoing pro- 
visions, injury to books from use, careles$ 
packing, or detention of material beyond the 
time specified for its return, may be con+ 
sidered a sufficient reason for declining ty 
lend in the future. 


{ 
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Suggested Forms for use in Inter-Library Loan 
[Note.—The forms are on¥i¥agtd as Veirig ‘printed in sets of three, one leaf of each set 
headed Copy A, Copy B ah Co ey C, as the case may be. The layout and ruling of each 
‘copy’ is identical except'' opy. headed “Copy B, for use as Despatch Notice,” 
‘ahd Copy C, “Copy C, ' étain | Your: recor 


Loan _-Gopy.A _ Send to lending library for retention 


Publication 


Book 


Borrowing Library 


‘Title Author(s) 
Vol. page and year 
Title 
''\.uthor(s) I undertake to conform to the require- 
tii ="TTT" | ments of the Library Association of Aus- 
Title of article Date of publication , oe s Inter-Library —_ Code. 
Source of reference in 
Date requested Date issued | Method of Date Method of 
sending returned sending 
| / / 
Lending Library isda Remarks 


If not available for lending please ‘send microfilm photostat and charge to us. 


SUGGESTED COVER FOR PAD OF LOAN FORMS 

.Enter one publication on each set of forms, 

Make three copies of the form, using carbon paper, but remove carbon before filling in remarks section. 

Send copies A and B to the lending library. 

Retain copy C for your records, ; 

The lending library will return copy B to tell you » ea and when the publication has been sent or 
why it has not been sent. When you return the publication use copy B again to let the owner know 
when and how it has been sent. 

The remarks column may be used: 

On copy A to say, for example, “‘Article only wanted if in English,” 
On copy B to give reasons for not sending the publication, for example— 
‘Book in use, will send next week.” 
To state a special condition of loan, for example, ‘‘Please return by 2nd May” or ‘‘Please 
refund postage in stamps.” 
or to say ‘Suggest you request of. Library.” 


On copy C to record the reader for whom the publication is requested. 


; 
| 
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Notices and News 


EXAMINATIONS, 1955 

There will be no Qualifying Examina- 
tion in June, 1955. In 1955 and thereafter 
annually, the Qualifying Examination 
will be held during November and/or 
December. 

The Preliminary Examination will be 
held as in previous years, in June. 

NOTE.—The time of the Qualifying 
Examination HAS been changed for 1955 


and future years. The time of the Pre-. 


liminary Examination has NOT been 
changed. 


1954 EXAMINATIONS 
Three hundred and four (804) candidates 
sat for the Preliminary Examination, 174 


for the Qualifying Examination, 3 for one 
paper, 70 for two, 67 for three, 32 for four, 


2 for six. The Board expects to publish the 
results of the Preliminary and the Qualifying 
in the October issue of the Journal, and they 
may be made available to candidates some 
time earlier. 
CONFERENCE 

At its meeting on 10th and IIth June, the 
General Council decided to hold the next 
Conference of the Association in 1955 in 
Brisbane, to coincide if possible with the 
projected visit to Australia of Dr. Luther H. 
Evans, Director-General of U.N.E.S.C.O., 
who was formerly Librarian of Congress. 

The general theme of the Conference will 
be Libraries in Modern Democracy and the 
programme will be planned to enable all 
those who attend to take an active part. 
Further details will be supplied as soon as 
possible. 


Book Review Section 


A HANDY BOOK ABOUT BOOKS 
(FREER, P. Bibliography and Modern Book 
Production. Johannesburg, Witwatersrand 
University Press, 1954. S.A. £1.) 

One cannot help using the title of John 
Power’s pleasant old book to describe an 
equally pleasant new one, for, call it what 
he will, that is just what Mr. Freer’s is. 
According to its sub-title it comprises ‘Notes 
and sources for student librarians, printers, 
booksellers, stationers, book-collectors.”’ 
“Their primary purpose,” Mr. Freer under- 
lines, ‘‘is to guide the student while preparing 
himself for the relevant examinations of the 
Library Associations and schools of librarian- 
ship at home and abroad. Their scope approxi- 
mates to that of ‘Final Bibliography and 
Modern Book Production’ of the South 
African Library Association’s Syllabus.” 

My own feeling on reading this imposing 
title to the South African Examination was 
that it represented a rather cumbersome and 
unnecessarily comprehensive collocation of 
subjects and I think the book itself offers 
evidence of this. There is a strained arti- 
ficiality to my mind in trying to associate in 
one concept the full range of bibliography 
and the processes of modern book production. 
Certain aspects of bibliography lead up to 
them well, but not all. 


From which mild criticism I would proceed 
to say that part 2 of Mr. Freer’s book, the 
part devoted to modern book production, I 
found extremely good and | thought very 
well suited to the purpose he had in mind. 
Especially with its adequate index it really 
does provide an excellent fund of immediate 
information on the subject and of compre- 
hensive reference to further sources. I think 
he can well claim to have filled a real need. 

I am not so sure about part 1, Bibliography. 
Here he seems not nearly as happy with his 
subject and quite undecided as to the extent 
to which he is in fact providing only a guide 
to sources. Chapter 2 comprises a very 
comprehensive and up to date bibliography 
of the two rather uneasy bedfellows which 
form the subject of the whole book. I do 
not think Mr. White will be pleased to see 
entry (713) ‘‘Australian Books 1949 -+-” 
as our only contribution to the field of 
national bibliography and there may be other 
errors of omission and commission. 

As to format, I found the Replika produc- 
tion neat and readable with, however, the 
usual criticism of single face typescripts, the 
headings and particularly the headlines tend 
to merge too much with the text. A more 
fundamental point I think is that the soft 
covers will hardly stand up to the wear and 
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tear for which the book is designed, i.e., 
continuous reference back and forth by 
students rather than continuous reading; 
that at any rate is how I will continue to 
use it, with profit. ; 

Frankly, for SA £1 I would rather have 
part 2 only and that in a firmer binding. 
Even as it stands, however, it can be recom- 
mended as a vade mecum to the practising 
librarian as well as a brain prodder for any 
student coping with problems at the L.A. 
Final level. 

I hope Mr. Freer does proceed as he 
suggests with an improved edition and 
certainly that he manages to absorb into the 
text a rather irritating if scrupulously honest 
list of errata and addenda. His “Notes” are 
true notes, some more so than others, but 
they are quite alive and even entertaining, 
the final proof of his humanity coming in his 
closing quotation from “Huckleberry Finn,” 
which I insist on giving in full despite his 
careful section on copyright. 

“.. , and so there ain’t nothing more to 
write about, and I am rotten glad of it, 
because if I’d ‘a’ knowed what a trouble it 
was to make a book I wouldn't ‘a’ tackled it, 
and ain’t a-going to no more.”’—H.B. 

LIBRARIANSHIP AND EDUCATION 
Georg Leyh’s Die Bildung Des 
Bibliothekars 

In 1952 there appeared in print (as Library 
research monographs, vol. 3) an address 
which the doyen of German university 
librarianship, Dr. Georg Leyh, delivered in 
Stockholm in 1950. The book also contains 
several long essays and notes which serve as 
a basis for the address and which contain the 
bibliographic and philosophic foundations on 
which the Stockholm theme has been built. 

Leyh deals almost exclusively with German 
examples of librarianship, and discusses par- 
ticularly the rise and fall of university 
libraries and their staff. But his observations 
are most pertinent to Australia and its very 
young library profession. It is given to few 
men to learn from history—mankind at large 
has consistently refused to do so (because of 
some innate disability, perhaps ?) — but 
librarians more than any other profession 
should at least make the attempt to avoid 
committing the mistakes so clearly shown by 
history within their own field of activity. 

The book deals with the “Bildung” of 
librarians. This term is notoriously hard to 
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translate into English since its connotation is 
much wider than that of any single English 
word that approximates its rendering. 
“Education” is at the bottom of it, 
undoubtedly, but education in its widest 
sense, including learnings, culture and 
civilisation. 

In the beginning of his address Leyh 
discusses the general question of what con- 
stitutes the real task of the librarian. ‘‘The 
librarians who work in special libraries are 
perhaps already in the safe haven. But the 
professional workers in the general libraries 
are like heavily laden barques which rock 
restlessly on an ocean swell, and with 
visibility poor, keep a look out for guiding 
lights” (p. 9). There is, however, no doubt 
in Leyh’s mind that the profession of 
librarianship requires a particular type of 
rage with a, particular type of training 
p- 11). 

Ex hypothesi there is, one might say, a 
trend towards polyhistory in the librarian’s 
calling. It is just this which causes a good 
deal of personal dissatisfaction in the senior 
library staff, because it is held that satisfac- 
tion in intellectual work can only come 
within a limited field where one’s goal can be 
reached. In addition there is the technical 
training which disappoints many who in- 
tended to become librarians, and at the same 
time fails to produce the good librarian it is 
supposed to create. Leyh complains bitterly 
that libraries are too often used as temporary 
homes for those waiting to be called to greater 
things, and he repeatedly emphasizes that 
librarianship is a task in its own right which 
can be satisfactory to the librarian and the 
library only if the ‘“‘whole man” dedicates 
himself to it. 

It is on the system of training that Leyh 
has a good few things to say. Having dis- 

sed of the extravagant ideas of Adolf von 

arnack, of Ortega y Gasset, and of others 
who wanted to establish university chairs for 
a “Nationalokonomik des Buches’ (i.¢., 
Economics of the book) by the simple state- 
ment that a librarian can be an expert in the 
field of his own narrow university studies 
only, he declares that the essential task is to 
recruit librarians—not for some vague cultural 
and. political ideal—but for the libraries in 
which they have to serve. It is admittedly 
true, says Leyh, that neither the pure admini- 
stration expert a la américaine nor the 
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abstruse scholar are capable of handling the 
administrative, scientific and scholarly 
problems inherent in a library, particularly a 
university library. What is wanted is a 
combination: a truly scholarly librarian who, 
having been trained successfully in the 
technical problems of library administration, 
can recognise and survey the whole range of 
scientific and scholarly research. This is not, 
Leyh emphasises, pandering to the dilettanti ; 
it implies the ability to recognise unity in 
the manifold of knowledge (p. 17). Lessing’s 
(1729-1781) words summarise Leyh’s con- 
clusion: “I am not a scholar, I have never 
had the intention of becoming a scholar—all 
I have tried to achieve is to be able to use a 
scholarly book in case of need.” 

So far the Stockholm address. In the long 
appendix of essays and notes two points 
seem to me to deserve particular attention. 
One deals with the problem. of university 
library administration, the other with exami- 
nations in librarianship. These two points 
are, in Leyh’s opinion, closely related (p. 30). 
The administration of university libraries in 
Germany developed in the eighteenth century 
on the model of the Gottingen University 
Library and it was natural that the question 
of staffing should follow a more or less 
uniform pattern in all German universities. 
Leyh takes care to point out that as soon as 
these libraries became too big to be admini- 
stered on a part-time basis by some professor, 
the faculties and professorial boards should 
have relinquished all responsibility in library 
administration. Leyh himself has achieved 
a great reputation as librarian of the Univer- 
sity of Tubingen. With glee, one feels, he is 
pointing to the article in the Zentralblatt fiir 
Bibliothekswesen, v17: 191 (1900) [sic.] by 
the professor of law, Robert Mohl, who denied 
all rights of existence to university library 
committees. It is, however, pointed out that 
it was inefficiency and lack of education in 
the university librarians which caused the 
library committees to be re-formed and take 
the lead, and which barred the so-called 
independent library profession until to-day 
from finding proper recognition in the univer- 
sity administration. The lack of “Bildung” 
in the administration experts is repeatedly 
remarked upon in the book and the con- 
sequent need to have to rely entirely on the 
teaching staff for advice on book selection 
and related matters. 

Readers may be interested in the following 
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aph regarding university librar 

finance: "The historian Th. Kolde, 
from Erlangen, recommended as late as 1910 
that the book fund of the university library 
be distributed among the faculties in order to 
achieve its proper use, a recommendation 
which has been considered out of date for 100 
or 150 years, but which nevertheless found a 
supporter also in one of the medical professors 
in Erlangen.’’ To end the survey of this 
question of university library administration, 
I shall quote once more to show Leyh’s 
unequivocal attitude: ‘“When a few decades 
ago the problem arose of getting rid of a 
university library committee which con- 
stantly exceeded its competence, an economist 
stated in support of the committee that it 
signified an honour for librarians if all 
faculties took a very active part in the 
administration of the library. An unbiased 
jurist could reply that this type of 
co-administration was rather a _ capitis 
diminutio.” 

As regards the training of librarians and 
the testing of their ability, Leyh reviews the 
work done by Dziaztko and Milkau. The 
latter in particular made Herculean efforts to 
establish librarianship as a university subject. 
Milkau’s Handbuch der Bibliothekswissen- 
schaft, of which a second edition is about to 
appear, was the basis of the new school. 
Leyh, however, is very critical of the attempt 
and chafes at the detail that had to be 
crammed for the examination. However 
much Milkau may have tried to deepen the 
professional aspect of librarianship by giving 
it a scholarly dress, the aspirants had still 
“to pass the narrows of the professional 
examination, in which they were to give 
exact information about the establishments 
of libraries in ancient Assyria and Egypt, 
about Cassiodor and the abbots of the 
monastry of Fulda.” The examinations were 
not designed to test the student’s knowledge 
so that the presentation of such knowledge 
might be taken as a proof or otherwise of 
ability (p. 61). 

Though the whole book comprises only 
131 p. it is a mine of information, of wit and 
allegory, and of downright and fair criticism. 
Because of its specifically German back- 
ground a translation of the whole text may 
not be justified, but all who can muster 
enough energy to read at least the Stockholm 
address (p. 9-23) will find themselves well 
rewarded. D. H. Borcuarpt. 
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